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JAMES AND FORSTER: 
THE MORALITY OF CLASS 


ALWYN BERLAND 


| 


_| THERE is no simple measure for the remarkable collisions and still 
‘| more remarkable correspondences in two works conceived quite 


independently, and separated by twenty-five years of intensely 
separative time. The Princess Casamassima was published in 1886; 
Howards End in 1910. Both deal with the problems of Class from 
fairly disparate points of vision — from, to borrow James’s classic 
image, two discrete windows in the house of fiction. The Princess 
Casamassima proposes the violent dichotomy between revolution 
and civilization; Howards End, the possibility of bridging the worlds 
of commercial civilization and of culture. Yet there is more violence 
in Forster than in James; the conflict between the inner world of 
personal relations and the outer world of business and money in the 
twentieth century has become more urgent and more threatening 
than the apparently sharper conflict of Anarchism and Order in the 
nineteenth. This is not to suggest that James’s novel has less ‘mean- 
ing’ today than Forster’s, but only that the epoch has so sharpened 
the conflict that polarities crash against smaller and smaller bounds. 
If so much horror attends the inability to connect Leonard Bast (the 
lower middle-class ‘worker’) with Henry Wilcox (the ‘capitalist’) 
through the Schlegels (the life of ‘culture’), what then must follow 
from the still unsolved predicament of James’s Hyacinth Robinson, 
the aesthete-revolutionist; of the “exquisite symbol’ of the estate at 
Medley, and of the revolutionists’ sacred vow to extinguish that 
symbol? 

Both novels have received inadequate critical attention: The 
Princess Casamassima has only recently been considered as having 
greater value than an interesting experiment in a ‘middle period’, 
leading to James’s notorious ‘Major Phase’. It is not, certainly, a 
perfect novel, nor is it by any means James’s best. But it is, even in 
the James canon, a distinguished one; and when measured against 
most of the fiction of its time, a fairly sensational one. Howards End 
has received more particular attention; yet with not much more light 
than that shed on James’s novel. It would seem that the tradition of 
moral realism, maintained in the face of a lustier, more clamorous 
naturalism, is accepted primarily in realms not strictly defined as 
televantly or ‘realistically’ politico-socio-economic. The enlightened 
modern critic spurns naturalism (at last) as a blind alley, and wel- 
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comes the genre represented by James and Forster, yet with the 
apparent reservation that the staked claim of naturalism to the ‘social’ 
novel is somehow inviolable. The artistry of Forster is acclaimed, 
and yet separated from the function of social criticism. The artistry 
of any number of naturalists is deplored while their subject matter is 
claimed as valid criticism. It is a situation heavy with irony: the 
critic explicates on Forster’s theme, ‘Only connect . . .,” recognizes 
it as central to the author’s work, then himself ignores the open 
invitation in the material before him. The critics here are curiously 
insubstantial; they represent a revolt from definitions which do not 
exist in the novel but in themselves. 

Actually, both novels bristle with social relevance, if less patent a 
relevance than the archetypal Wells-Bennett tracts, and are, more- 
over, better novels. Perhaps most important, they succeed, in their 
varying degrees, where the other school has been found most wanting: 
they are, to borrow the dictum of James’s master, Hawthorne, ‘true 
to the human heart’. 

Despite whatever points of contact these novels have in subject 
matter or in technique, one does not spring from the other. Forster 
has never been a disciple of Henry James, whose ‘aesthetics’ he 
admires, while holding that the ‘pattern’ of James’s work is not 
worth what he sees as a sacrifice of humanity and vitality. Aspects 
of the Novel describes the famous, if silly, exchange between James 
and H. G. Wells, occasioned by the latter’s virulent attack on James 
in Boon, and Forster finds that he agrees, really, with Wells.‘ One 
remembers Forster’s basic scepticism of taste. Good taste— ‘exquisite’ 
taste, with which he identifies James — is detrimental to vital life. 
The love of art should represent the love of life, too variegated and 
full to be compressed into tight pattern in the novel, or in the ‘best 
kind’ of interior decorating, or painting or architecture. Nothing 
could be more opposite than the symbolism of taste in A Room With 
a View and, say, The Spoils of Poynton. It is an opposition which 
defines civilization so disparately in these two novels that their 
structures, as well as their meanings, stand far apart. 

Forster’s attitude is in sharp contrast with James’s own conception 
of the novel as a form ‘straining its bounds’ to convey its verisimili- 
tude to life at the same time that it conveys a proper intensity of 
presentation. For James the fullness of life is not betrayed by 
pattern; rather the pattern itself is made more meaningful and more 
valuable by the very straining of life, the manipulation of which 
challenges the artist beyond every other concern in his search for 
economy and lucidity of form. 

1 Mr Morton D. Zabel tells me that Forster has indicated to him, in his recent 


visit to the United States, a change of heart, and that he has, in fact, become an 
ardent admirer of James. 
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Still, for all of James’s ‘pattern’, partly because of it, The Princess 
Casamassima is fuller and more ‘real’ (accepting even Forster’s 
criteria) than Howards End. The novel is packed with the richest 
imaginable kind of social reference. If it seems sometimes far-fetched 
or wild (and it has, undeniably, certain elements of the Victorian 
melodrama), it is partly because the reality underlying the novel 
dictates such a tone. James seems always in control of the story; its 
‘improbabilities’ and its shocks are willed. The novel, in stemming 
from the realistic detail with which it deals, is an embodiment of the 
richest kind of symbolism; its data stems inevitably from primary 
experience, and its meanings transcend any single, allegorical 
application. 

Howards End, on the other hand, is marred by unassimilated 
scraps of symbolism and with allegorical patterns which intrude upon 
and, indeed, interfere with the larger story. One does tire, as more 
than one critic has complained, of his omnipresent whisp of hay. 
Forster has a style, and wit, and a finely accurate eye for accumulate 
and significant detail. Himself more closely involved with reform than 
James ever was, he is yet neither ‘preachy’ nor doctrinaire. Howards 
End, significant and honorable an attempt to deal with its subject as it 
is, does not strike me as one of the best of modern English novels, 
a claim rather frequently made for it. And both its ‘life’ and its art 
are of a lower order than James’s The Princess Casamassima. 


It should be interesting to ‘connect’: to investigate the life and the 
art, the ideas and the form, of both novels, to see what happens. 


2 

Howards End—the rural household of the Wilcoxes—is an 
obvious symbol-attribute for England. Around its manifold levels of 
usage grow the manifold levels of value which, for Forster, combine 
into a single symbolic pattern of meaning. Howards End represents 
England, represents the Earth as way of life, and (together with the 
associated symbols of Ruth Wilcox and Mrs Avery) the vital past 
of England. It is, since all the questions posed revolve around it, 
the seat of conflict in the novel. Who shall inherit England; which 
aspects of a significant past must be stripped from its excrescences to 
continue into a vital future; which way of life can redeem England? 
No aspects of these several issues is completely separable; no more 
is Howards End ever to be isolated as a single symbol without reduc- 
ing it to a merely allegorical function — a proposition which Forster 
himself sometimes ignores. Its importance is measured not only by 
its acceptance by the characters whose values we ultimately are led to 
accept, but by its rejection by their opposites. The objections of Mr 
Wilcox and his children to Howards End are utilitarian and in com- 
plete conformity with their modern — in the pejorative sense — codes 
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and totems. Mr Wilcox’s most constant reference of approval for 
Howards End is to the garage which he has installed to replace the 
old pony stable. The house’s spiritual value for them is itself utilitar- 
ian, ministering to the shibboleths of class and family in a manner 
almost too blatantly hypocritical, The moral shock which Mr 
Wilcox suffers when he learns that Helen Schlegel, illegitimately 
pregnant, wants to spend the night there, and his appeal to the memory 
of his dead wife (to whom we later learn he has not been faithful), is 
perhaps true to the author’s characterization, but seems too ‘set-up’ 
an invitation to Margaret’s grand denunciation. 

In The Princess Casamassima, the Princess’s magnificent home, 
Medley, is also symbolic of the central conflict, but in a simpler and 
far more instrumental manner than is Howards End. It is at Medley 
that Hyacinth Robinson first is awakened to the beauty and dignity 
which a material civilization can represent. Here the accretions of 
time add to worth, rather than to the squalor which age has always 
meant in his own Lomax Place. Medley is the first great step in the 
process of disaffection with the revolutionary cause which culminates 
in Hyacinth’s visit to the Continent. It is necessary only to compare 
the contrasting usages of Medley and of Howards End in their 
respective tales to see how wide is the difference between the aesthe- 
tics of civilization in James, and the retreat from civilization in 
Forster. While the moral principles of both men coincide in parallel 
criticisms over and over again, their aesthetics diverge sharply. And 
this divergence ultimately goes beyond individual ethical agreements 
to define each author’s distinctive character. 

James evokes the ‘monuments and treasures of art’ as inseparable 
from man’s wholeness. Forster turns his back on art and praises 
Drayton, then imitates him in praise of England’s counties and 
rivers and hills. As an inevitable result, and despite any impinge- 
ments of theory or sympathy in lesser moralities, James and Forster 
inhabit two worlds which, while not wholly alien, regard each other 
not without hostility. Forster, significantly enough, was to move, 
after Howards End, to the very outpost of civilization for A Passage to 
India, and then to publish no more. 


3 
Virginia Woolf, speaking of James’s essays on the First World 
War, says in Death of the Moth: 


A moralist perhaps might object that terms of beauty and 
ugliness are not the terms in which to speak of so vast a catas- 
trophe... 


but she leaves us in the dark concerning the special nature of James’s 
objectivity, and its close affinity with the real concern of the moralist. 
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James’s ethics are inseparable from — are a part of — his aesthetic 
sense. As a point it has been noted before, but not in all its conse- 
quences. His worship of intelligence and of experience, for instance, 
is a ministering to the sense of the beauty of life fully and richly 
realized. It is the theme of some of his finest works, and is the very 
essence of his conception of such central characters as Hyacinth 
Robinson. “The power to be finely aware and richly responsible’ is 
the highest attribute of character: 


The person capable of feeling in the given case more than 
another of what is to be felt for it, and so serving in the highest 
degree to record it dramatically and objectively, is the only sort 
of person on whom we can count not to betray, to cheapen, or, 
as we say, give away, the value and beauty of the thing. 


The world of art, of material civilization, represents not so much 
the existence of beauty as the experiencing of it, the enrichening of 
life, and particularly of the life that is ‘finely aware and richly 
responsible’. 

Hyacinth Robinson’s experience of the ‘beauty of the world’ 
constitutes for him, finally, his highest morality. His craft of book- 
binding (an obvious combination of the artistic and the commercial), 
his visit to Medley, his discovery of Paris and Venice, lead to a view 
of the world and of man’s place in it which does not replace his 
‘social’ ethics, but becomes part of it, which so balances the impulses 
of ‘Cause’ that action in its terms is impossible. While James draws 
no explicit moral from his tale— a device one has been led not to 
expect in James — the evocation of the aesthetic of civilization is 
itself a moral challenge of the highest order. It is no substitution for 
the solution to the social evils which James saw more vividly and 
realistically than any fin de siécle aesthete, but it is a reality which he 
challenges any moralist to ignore. 

In 1886 James wrote to his friend, Charles Eliot Norton: 


The condition of that body [the English upper class] seems to 
me to be in many ways very much the same rotten and collap- 
sible oneas that of the French aristocracy before the revolution — 
minus cleverness and conversation; or perhaps it’s more like the 
heavy, congested and depraved Roman world upon which the 
Barbarians came down. In England, the Huns and Vandals will 
have to come up — from the black depths of the (in the people) 
enormous misery, though I don’t think the Attila is quite yet 
found. At all events, much of English life is grossly materialistic 
and wants blood-letting. 


This feeling is condensed into the briefer, more dramatic outburst 
of the Princess to Hyacinth in the novel: 
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It is the old regime again, the rottenness and extravagance, 
bristling with every iniquity and every abuse, over which the 
French Revolution passed like a whirlwind; or perhaps even 
more a reproduction of Roman society in its decadence, gouty, 
apoplectic, depraved, gorged and clogged with wealth and 
spoils, selfishness and scepticism, and waiting for the onset of 
the barbarians. 


The Princess’s attack does not, one notes, include any mention of the 
Huns and Vandals who will ‘have to come up’. It marks the absence 
in the novel of any significant or consistent positive programme on 
the part of the revolutionists. The Cause which Hyacinth and his 
friends represent is not one of social reform or even of proletarian 
seizure, but of Anarchism. 

The role of Anarchism in the last part of the nineteenth century 
seemed, no doubt, more significant and Jess quixotic than it does 
today; in any case it loomed large enough for James to use it as 
representative of radical social thought. But its use gives rise to a 
conflict which seems no longer fully to apply. Anarchism is dedicated 
to the complete destruction of existing society, with all its functions 
and forms — the cultural forms not excepted. Anarchism saw all 
manifestations of social life as potentially eradicable. The Princess 
scorns even Hyacinth’s beloved hand-wrought bindings as symbols 
of the existing order, as manifestations of the decadence she wants to 
destroy. The forms of beauty are not only worthless, but inimical to 
the Anarchist ideal; the dichotomy which Hyacinth comes to face is 
sharp and unequivocal. 

Today, when the revolutionary programmes of Marxism claim for 
themselves the salvaging and continuation of many ‘bourgeois’ 
cultural traditions, such a dichotomy no longer really exists. The 
material achievements of culture in capitalist societies are promised 
perpetuation beyond the destruction of capitalism itself by the most 
radical of modern revolutionary groups. 

What we are apt to think of today as the ‘middle way’, modern 
social democracy, might well make Henry James, in his world of 
1886, gasp and fly, although there are very few of the beloved 
country houses left as refuges. The change does not invalidate the 
realness of Hyacinth’s conflict, nor the aesthetic-ethical concepts 
which underly it. It does, however, render the terms of such conflict 
less immediate in reference to an objective reality, no matter how 
‘real’ the novel remains even today in its own terms. 

Forster can insist, twenty-five years later, that his Leonard Bast 
may inherit England without — as James put it— ‘cutting up the 
ceilings of the Veronese into strips’; that England might do with less 
injustice and inequality without at the same time destroying the 
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‘monuments and treasures of art’. That Forster might be inclined 
to dispense with most of them as non-vital is beside the point. If 
the terms of Hyacinth’s conflict have lost somewhat their urgency, 
the existence of equally rending conflict in contemporary Robinsons 
has not. The Princess Casamassima transcends its own terms and 
remains symbolic of the conflict between the individual’s con- 
ception of himself and of society, and of the historical forces which 
compel the individual to the ‘shock of recognition’ in their own 
indisputable terms. 

That James was aware of, and concerned with, the decadence of 
his world, is too self-evident in the novels to need further argument 
here. Robinson’s suicide is ample testimony to the fact that even 
the monuments and treasures of art — material civilization at its ideal 
best — do not alone constitute wholeness. 

Clement Searle, the hero of the early story ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim’, says of Oxford: 


It’s well there should be such places, shaped in the interest of 
factitious needs, invented to minister to the book-begotten 
longing for a medium in which one may dream unwaked and 
believe unconfuted; to foster the sweet illusion that all’s well in 
a world where so much is damnable, all right and rounded, 
smooth and fair, in this sphere of the rough and ragged, the 


pitiful unachieved especially, and the dreadful uncommenced. 


Replacing this early (and dramatically easy) two-valued orientation, 
the mixed and involved complex of values which James came to 
represent in his later work makes for a greater truth, and for a finer 
art. The story was written in 1871; and the growth from simple to 
complex values is admirably seen in the preface to What Maisie Knew 
as an operational principle of his craft: 


No themes are so human as those that reflect for us, out of the 
confusion of life, the close connexion of bliss and bale, of the 
things that help with the things that hurt, so dangling before us 
for ever that bright hard medal, of so strange an alloy, one face 
of which is somebody’s right and ease and the other somebody’s 
pain and wrong 


This is true of the thematic substance of The Princess Casamassima, 
where the particular brightness of the Jamesian two-sided medal lies 
in its conflicting presence within one person. You have only to com- 
pare it with The American, earlier by a very few years, to see where 
James is going. Compared with The Princess Casamassima, let alone 
a later novel still, like What Maisie Knew or The Wings of the Dove, 
the alignment of good and evil is positively Manichean, patriotically 
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romantic, and (what no doubt pained James most later on) morally 
naive. 

The character of Hyacinth Robinson was conceived during James’s 
first year in London (1876), from his practice of walking the streets 
late at night. He hit upon the idea of 


Some individual sensitive nature or fine mind, some small 
obscure intelligent creature, whose education should have been 
almost wholly derived from [the streets of London], capable of 
profiting by all the civilization, all the accumulations to which 
they testify, yet condemned to see these things only from out- 
side — in mere quickened consideration, mere wistfulness and 
envy and despair. 


He was, consequently, to become involved in a revolutionary cause, 
but would ‘then move to pity and terror only by the aid of some 
deeper complication, some imposed and formidable issue’. Having 
hit upon a cause which he thought might solve the complications of 
his own curious life, as well as the evil and squalor of Lomax Place, 
he was then faced with a new challenge: 


The complication most interesting then would be that he 
should fall in love with the beauty of the world, actual order and 
all, at the moment of his most feeling and most hating the famous 


‘iniquity of its social arrangements’; so that his position as an 
irreconcilable pledged enemy to it, thus rendered false by some- 
thing more personal than his opinions and his vows, becomes the 
sharpest of his torments. 


It is one of the sharpest differences between James and Forster that 
Robinson could so easily ‘fall in love with the beauty of the world’. 
The life of culture comes easily (congenitally, one assumes) to him, 
as something taken for granted in a young man of intelligence and 
sensibility. But Forster insists that the life of culture is not available 
to his Basts — that high intelligence and fine sensibility are deter- 
mined by the conditions of life, and not the reverse. Leonard Bast 
(whom Forster does depict as intelligent and sensitive, in the begin- 
ning of the novel at least) cannot attain to the life of culture, despite 
his sacrificial attempts. Ultimately, he comes to believe that the 
attempt is a foolish one, even as Forster elsewhere claims that now, 
at any rate, it is an impossible one. Young Hyacinth is entranced by 
the idea of France as shown him in Michelet and Carlyle, as we learn 
on the portentous return of Millicent Henning (a younger Mrs Bast) 
to Lomax Place. But Bast can never be entranced by any book- 
begotten idea without having his equivalents of Michelet and Carlyle 
hopelessly clutter his concepts with impossible and empty verbiage. 
James, we feel, is surprisingly naive in posing the issue in terms of 
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heredity. Hyacinth is ‘of the aristocracy’ through his father, and ‘of 
the people’ through his mother. He is, from birth, of unusual 
sensitiveness and acuteness, and this, we are to assume (even while 
blushing for the foolish pride of Miss Pynsent, his foster-mother, 
over the paternal nobility), is because his father was Lord Frederick. 
His mother, a French adventuress, had given him a certain sensual 
acclivity (thus Millicent Henning), and his innate sympathy for people. 
James seems to suggest a direct and simple connection between 
French revolutionary doctrine and French blood! Poor Bast does 
not descend, even awkwardly, from the nobility; moreover, the con- 
ventions exacted by twentieth-century psychology forbid Forster the 
use of so ingenuous — if fictionally useful — a formula. 

Whatever its suggested source, this ‘natural’ and easy acquisition 
of culture becomes the crucial aspect of Hyacinth’s development. 
His broadening experience challenges the early absolutes of Anarch- 
ism, and shows him the evil in its programme. Unlike its role in the 
history of Leonard Bast, culture is the prime mover in Hyacinth’s 
development and the inspiration for his death. Bast is killed and a 
bookcase, symbolizing the culture of civilization, topples over him. 
Hyacinth dies that the bookcase may stand. 

The Bostonians, James’s one other novel in the common tradition 
of The Princess Casamassima, is largely a satire on the much- 
debated doctrine of human progress through reform and philanthropy. 
Olive Chancellor, the feminist, whose ‘nature it was to look out for 
duties, to appeal to her conscience for tasks’, is seen partly through 
the lens of comedy, though by the time we are finished it is very grim 
comedy indeed. As a counterfoil to the world of feminism and 
reform, James creates Basil Ransom, who is a stoic representing the 
‘masculine principle’. He was ‘by natural disposition a good deal of 
a stoic and ... in social and political matters, a reactionary’. He 
sees as the only solution to social ills the return of the masculine 
character, which enables one to ‘look the world in the face and take 
it for what it is — a very queer and partly very base mixture’. Com- 
parison between Basil’s pronouncement that ‘What strikes me most 
is that the human race has got to bear its troubles’, and Hyacinth 
Robinson’s letter from Venice in which he announces his willingness 
to accept the bad in the world for the good, is obvious. 

The Princess Casamassima (both novels, incidentally, were 
written and serialized in the same year; both were colossal failures 
with a public whose optimism it did not want ruffled) has no counter- 
foil character like Basil Ransom, the Stoic-as-Conservative. His 
effect in The Bostonians is to render more ridiculous the reforms of 
Olive and her associates, reforms seen as manifestations of New 
England intensity, displaced religious zeal, and repressed sexual 
drives. The cause of revolution in the later novel is made to seem 
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more sober, more intrinsically challenging than the Boston ‘reforms’, 
representing basic values in a way which can be opposed not by 
other ‘views’, but only by other basic values. The intensity of their 
Opposition is in direct proportion to their co-existence within the 
same protagonist — the single, two-sided medal—an advantage 
which The Bostonians, though essentially a better novel, lacks. What 
the two novels have most in common is an underlying core of 
stoicism which most significantly explains the resolution of Hyacinth’s 
conflict, his suicide. ‘It is more than a romantic renunciation; it 
becomes, in the light of Hyacinth’s ambivalence of experience, a 
philosophic act. 

It is quite in keeping with the stoic element in James that the 
major conflicts of the novel should be internal. The other characters 
embody the alternatives which exist within Hyacinth: the Princess 
represents an avenue of approach to a way of life; the revolutionists, 
the mechanism of a way of action. But the main characters in 
Howards End each represent entities of individual force and direction, 
and the drama is played out between them. As in The Bostonians, 
each central character in Howards End stands for — or is — a unique 
type of action and of thought, while the main characters in The 
Princess Casamassima are the symbols of forces which meet and 
clash within Hyacinth Robinson. It is worth noting, if only in 
parenthesis, that this is a rare fictional form both before and after 
James; its most obvious descendant is James Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. 

This conflict within Hyacinth reaches its apotheosis in the all- 
important letter from Venice, in which he struggles with the con- 
tending meanings of his experience: 


If I’ve lost sight of the sacred cause almost altogether in my 
recent adventures ... It’s not that it hasn’t been there to see, 
for that perhaps is the clearest result of extending one’s horizon 
— the sense, increasing as we go, that want and toil and suffering 
are the constant lot of the immense majority of the human race. 
I’ve found them everywhere but haven’t minded them. . . What 
has struck me is the great achievements of which man has been 
capable in spite of them — the splendid accumulations of the 
happier few, to which doubtless the miserable many have also 
in their degree contributed ... The monuments and treasures 
of art, the great palaces and properties, the conquests of learning 
and taste, the general fabric of civilization as we know it, based 
if you will upon all the despotisms, the cruelties, the exclusions, 
the monopolies, and the rapacities of the past, but thanks to 
which, all the same, the world is less of a “bloody sell’ and life 
more of a lark — our friend Hoffendahl seems to me to hold 
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them tco cheap and to wish to substitute for them something in 
which I can’t somehow believe as I do in things with which the 
yearnings and the tears of generations have been mixed. 


This is the sum of his experience; nothing which happens after 
his return from Venice really changes or adds to it, unless indeed it is 
to confirm his view. The disloyalty of Paul Muniment — his revolu- 
tionary tutor and friend — and the Princess, then the revelation of 
Millicent Henning’s duplicity, and the inevitable order for an 
assassination from the ‘leader’, Hoffendahl — all carry to an end the 
personal drama in terms crystallized and made final in the credo of 
Venice. 

The Princess Casamassima ends not with ain answer so much as a 
vividly posed question. The allegiance to beauty and to culture, the 
predisposition to stoicism, are not solutions; they render more com- 
plex, in fact, define, the basic dilemma. In a world where there is 
little good and evil, to paraphrase Forster’s famous distinction, but 
only good-and-evil, action in terms of black-or-white absolutes is 
self-defeating. The richness of life fully lived is good and any tamper- 
ing with another’s life is evil (is indeed the defining attribute of the 
Jamesian villain). The villain of the piece, if there is one, is the 
Princess, who has too casually, and for selfish motives (she is ‘bored’; 
the revolution, for a while, is ‘exciting’), manipulated Hyacinth — 
whose fate, nonetheless, is not her fault alone. Hyacinth begins with 
a fixed, arbitrary set of values which experience, and the free intellig- 
ence, prove to be inadequate: absolute values cannot be imposed from 
without to assure the achievement of good; at best, the life of exper- 
ience may furnish the individual with a clue to salvation. Or, like the 
hero of The Beast in the Jungle, one may learn that experience itself 
embodies salvation. 

James insists that the Whole Man cannot destroy the positive 
values of a civilization in his quest for amelioration; that the very 
term denies the process. This does not purport to be a substitute for 
amelioration. Neither, alas, does it suggest the means of achieving 
a fusion between such positive values and man’s perfectly legitimate 
quest for betterment. Of this quest, on the part of the dispossessed 
many, James supplies a certain illumination. If he intended, as he 
rather ingenuously claimed, that the effect should be of ‘our not 
knowing, of society’s not knowing, but only guessing and suspecting 
and trying to ignore, what ‘‘goes on’’ irreconcilably, subversively, 
beneath the vast smug surface’, Hyacinth rises nevertheless from the 
‘black depths of misery’ as vividly and as clearly as the escaping 
spark that reveals the secret volcanic life. 
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4 

Like Hyacinth Robinson, the man of the enigmatic future in 
Howards End is of the lower middle class. And one asks the same 
question for him: can the consolations of history measure equally 
with the confiscation of his own potentialities? 

Leonard Bast is a clerk with pretensions to culture. He is genteel, 
not overly bright (though he seems to start out better than he ends), 
not particularly attractive as a person. In the novel, one should add, 
he is not completely real.. We can accept him in his own term perhaps 
(as an outline of some ‘real-life’ person with a possible existence out- 
side the novel), but not in relationship with the other people in the 
novel, or with the novel itself. He is a person who has concerned 
Forster a good deal. In an address delivered in 1935, and later 
published in Abinger Harvest, Forster said, ‘I have friends who are 
not down and out, but are near the border-line and have relatives 


over the border.’ Compare this with his first characterization of 
Bast: 


The boy, Leonard Bast, stood at the extreme verge of gentility. 
He was not in the abyss, but he could see it, and at times people 
whom he knew had dropped in, and counted no more. 


The essay goes on to say: 


The hungry and the homeless don’t care about liberty any 
more than they care about cultural heritage. To pretend that 
they do care is cant. 


And Leonard, when through the misguided efforts of the Schlegels 
he has gone over the abyss, gives up his ambition and desire for 
culture. The Schlegels, who are ‘cultured’, have devoted their lives 
to its pursuit; they have the requisite income; he has not. From the 
beginning, culture is a lost cause for Leonard Bast, and the prose of 
his life never connects with the passion of the Schlegels’, not even 
with Helen’s, despite a momentary confusion of emotions. 

He remains a problem of interpretation throughout Howards End. 
The novel wavers between levels of realism and of symbolism which 
are never completely reconciled. Bast receives some admirable 
treatment, particularly in the vivid and convincing scenes of his 
life with Jackie, his sad, stupid wife. He is by turns admired, con- 
demned, patronized, and ignored by the Schlegels, and while this is 
by no means necessarily an inconsistency, he fails of any real 
symbolic meaning, any clear relationship to them. It is his son, 
born of Helen Schlegel, who will ultimately inherit Howards End—- 
England. We can accept this in terms of what we know of Forster, 
but it is not so simple within the independent structure of Howards 
End. 
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In a strange essay, also in Abinger Harvest, called ‘Me, Them and 
You’, Forster recalls a visit to the Sargent exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, the bulk of which consisted of portraits of ‘Them’ — the 
great who rule England, buy and sell it, dominate its greatness. The 
‘Me’ of the piece finds an immeasurable gulf between himself and 
these notables. And then he discovers the ‘You’ — in a portrait 
entitled “Gassed’— an anonymous man whom Forster identifies 
with the masses. 


What would become of our incomes and activities if you 
declined to exist? You are the slush and dirt on which our 
civilization rests, which it treads under foot daily, which it 
sentimentalizes over now and then, in hours of danger. 


After further contrast of the ‘them’ and ‘you’, he ends the essay: 


The misery goes on, the feeble impulses of good return to the 
sender, and far away, in some other category, far away from the 
snobbery and glitter in which our souls and bodies have been 
entangled, is forged the instrument of the new dawn. 


And yet Howards End does not pretend, really, to say anything 
about the new dawn, except that it will some day come; not how, or 
why, or at what cost to the Wilcoxes, with what relationship to 
the Schlegels. It is enough, the novel says, that the sons of Bast 
will have England — in some other category, in some other day. 
It is the ‘other category’ which finally becomes important, as I shall 
try to show later on. The inheritance of England is seen as inexplic- 
able as it is inevitable. The countryside of England speaks ever of 
‘**Now’’ and ‘‘Now’’ and ‘‘Now’’’. But London, with its 
civilization of luggage, its excrescence of the lost and damned, waits 
still for some second coming. If this novel is, as Lionel Trilling 
characterizes it, a novel of ‘the class war’, it has nothing to say of 
the lower end of the struggle but that ultimate victory is sure. The 
child of Leonard Bast has another parent, Helen Schlegel, and it has 
been claimed that the child is thus symbolic of a new classless 
society. But Helen Schlegel does not represent a class so much as 
she epitomizes, together with Margaret and their brother Tibby, the 
world of culture—the personifications of the ‘monuments and 
treasures of art’ in civilization. That they are, as ‘intellectuals’, 
members of the upper middle class is a historical fact, but that they 
symbolize in any functional way the middle class is nowhere shown 
in the novel. 

Margaret and Helen and Tibby constitute one complete whole. 
They are none of them flat enough to represent mere allegorical 
attributes, but each stresses one aspect of culture: Margaret the 
spiritual, Helen the emotional, Tibby the intellectual, which only 
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together are complete. And beyond Margaret as heroine (bolstered 
by these other two) stands Mrs Wilcox, a kind of Earth-mother who 
returns over and over again in the works of Forster. If, as it has 
been charged, these women sometimes have a ‘remote quality’ about 
them, or lack ‘maternal warmth’, it is only because man, leaving the 
earth for the ‘civilization of luggage’, alienates and is alienated by 
the Earth-mother. Ruth Wilcox, with her wisp of hay and her Old 
Testament name (that Ruth, too, yearned for her land, standing in 
alien corn), is descended from yeomen. She gives personal substance 
to the central theme of Howards End, a theme which contains, but 
really transcends, that of the class struggle. Significantly, Margaret 
Schlegel claims that a place, as well as a person, may hold life’s 
meaning: Howards End and Ruth Wilcox are inseparable; together 
they make up that ‘other category’ in which ‘is forged the instrument 
of the new dawn’. 

The Return to the Earth is a theme paramount in the works of 
Forster, though critics seem to have ignored its significance in 
Howards End. \n The Longest Journey, Forster’s most autobiogra phic 
novel, the protagonist Rickie discovers that he has a half-brother, 
Stephen Wolman, the child of Rickie’s mother, another of the 
‘Earth-mothers’, and a farmer. Forster’s most insidious villain, 
Mrs Failing, tells Rickie to ‘Beware of the Earth’, while the ‘hero’ 
of the novel, Stephen, marks the return to Nature. Abinger Harvest 
and England’s Pleasant Land both make clear Foister’s belief that 
man must return to the soil — to the heritage of the English yeoman. 
Similarly, the wonderful nude-bathing scene in A Room With a View 
implies the same theme, which is the burden of such stories as “The 
Eternal Moment’. 

Leonard Bast is himself the ‘grandson of the land’, one who had 
left the land to ‘lose the life of the body without gaining the life of the 
spirit’. Howards End, as England, represents the England which is 
rural, and the wych-elm tree, with its embedded pig’s teeth, the 
traditions and mythology of a rural past. Of the farmers at Hilton, 
Forster says: 


They are England’s hope. Clumsily they carry forward the 
torch of the sun, until such time as the nation sees fit to take it 
up. Half clodhopper, half board-school prig, they can still 
throw back to a nobler stock and breed yeomen. 


The Imperialist, despite Margaret’s early attempt to link him with 
the ‘warriors and hunters of the past’, is antithetical: 


But the Imperialist is not what he thinks or seems. He is a 
destroyer. He prepares the way for cosmopolitanism, and 
though his ambitions may be fulfilled, the earth that he inherits 
will be gray. 
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Margaret, at the end of the novel, is victorious at Howards End. 
She has taken the place— and much of the character— of Ruth 
Wilcox. Ruth Wilcox (née Howard) is dead; her own children, 
through the Imperialist brand of their father Henry Wilcox, have 
failed her and the rural past: thus ‘Howards End’. But Margaret has 
taken her place, ‘enlightened culture’ has absorbed the rural tradi- 
tions of England’s past. She no longer reads, she is not much given 
to talk, she helps work the land, and she is happy in loving Henry, 
whose will has been completely broken. Earlier in the novel she had 
said to Helen: 


You and I and the Wilcoxes stand upon money as upon 
islands. It is so firm beneath our feet that we forget its existence. 
It’s only when we see some one near us tottering that we realize 
all that an independent income means. Last night, when we 
were talking up here around the fire, I began to think that the 
very soul of the world is economic, and that the lowest abyss is 
not the absence of love, but the absence of coin. 


Is it unfair to point out that at the end of the novel she has both? 
Still, we feel that she owes her happiness to love; and the child of 
Helen and Leonard will not inherit England’s money but England’s 
land. It is a solution to Leonard’s problems (and thus the ‘prole- 


tariat’s’) only in that it is the method of universal salvation for 
England. And possibly one of the applications of Forster’s motto, 
‘Only connect’, is simply that there is no solution for the Basts alone 
or the Schlegels alone or the Wilcoxes; so long as they remain in 
London there is no solution for anyone. The solution lies in Howards 
End — the ‘other category’ in which the new dawn will come — and 
here the Basts will inherit England because they are the men who 
will work the land. 

The clerks still in their corners at the Porphyrion Insurance 
Company (which Henry Wilcox controls, for which Leonard Bast 
worked), and the men who have stepped into Henry Wilcox’s 
business-imperialism, remain in London, and London creeps across 
the land. But Margaret believes that the Earth is not only of the 
past: 


This craze for motion has only set in during the last hundred 
years. It may be followed by a civilization that won’t be a 
movement, because it will rest on the earth. All the signs are 
against it now, but I can’t help hoping, and very early in the 
morning in the garden I feel that our house is the future as well 
as the past.? 

1 The cultural historian may, in the future, make something of the fact that 


Basil Ransom, in The Bostonians, the dispossessed Southern gentleman, who 
stands for the Stoic-as-Conservative, and almost all of E. M. Forster’s works. 


B 
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In addition to this /eit-motif of a return to the earth, Forster is 
concerned with the schisms between the world of personal relations 
— the inner world — and the outer world of ‘telegrams and anger’, 
of ‘panic and emptiness’. And this, too, is inseparable from the 
problem of Leonard Bast. 

Margaret Schlegel tells us that we must connect: 


Only connect the prose and the passion and both will be 
exalted, and human love will be seen at its height. 


But if love is the keystone of Forster’s edifice, as beauty is of James’s, 
the paradox is that one cannot connect until love first provides the 
key. Is it not the history of Phillip and Caroline in Where Angels 
Fear to Tread, of Lucy and George in A Room with a View, of Rickie 
in The Longest Journey, of Cyril and Stella in A Passage to India? 
Even if one says, in reverse, ‘Only love and the ability to connect 
will follow’, the formula is not quite complete. Henry Wilcox loves, 
as best he can, and connects only when he is broken. Margaret 
loves, certainly, but does not connect with another’s life— she 
recruits another to her own, which is not quite the same thing. The 
outer life which she tries to adopt utterly fails her in the crisis of the 
novel, and she plans to leave Henry, to go with Helen to Germany. 
She stays because Henry is broken, and she does with him what she 
will. And what she finally does has nothing to do with the source of 
her ‘golden islands’, which earlier she had refused to scorn, nothing 
with the world of the capitalist, who earlier she had seen as descen- 
dant of the warrior and hunter of the past, nothing with Leonard 
Bast, except, because of her sister, with his illegitimate son. Howards 
End and Ruth Wilcox draw her to themselves and she draws with her 
all the rest. All else even, perhaps, the famous goblins who stride 
over the universe — is left behind in London. 

Leonard’s greatest personal triumph, for himself, and for its 
contribution to the novel’s form, is his death. It uses almost every 
symbolic strand and thematic concern in the novel. If it does not 
manage to ‘see life steadily and see it whole’—a dictum, with 
variations, running throughout the novel — it does serve to give the 
novel a greater unity than its several themes allow, and — to put it 
crudely — to solve the predicament of what to do with Leonard 
Bast. 

Miss Avery, the housekeeper who continues the traditions of the 
Howards in Hilton, has unpacked the Schlegel furniture and made 
Howards End ready for occupancy, despite Margaret’s contrary 


with their plea for a return to the earth, together duplicate remarkably the 
philosophy and programme of the Southern Agrarians—John Crowe Ransom, 
Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, etc.—in the twentieth-century United States. 
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orders. She ‘knows’ all along that the new Mrs Wilcox will live 
there eventually. Her view, the rural view untouched by modern 
civilization, is frankly cynical: she grants, at Margaret’s insistence, 
that the Wilcoxes are better — than nothing at all. Above the book- 
case in the hall she has hung, unsheathed, the sword of the Schlegels’ 
father, a German who had fought in the wars until he found that 
such a course was no longer one of honour. He had then come to 
England and had become a teacher — had begun the life of culture 
that his children exemplify. Near the end of the novel, Leonard 
Bast comes back to Howards End, driven by the compulsion of 
remorse to confess his wickedness — his liaison with Helen — to the 
Schlegels. His mind has been purified of its old culture-clutter, and 
his mind is filled with (the author’s) ultimate values: ‘Death 
destroys a man, but the idea of death saves him’, and, almost 
simultaneously, “Squalor and tragedy can beckon to all that is great 
in us, and strengthen the wings of love’. Entering the house, he is 
met by Henry’s son, Charles Wilcox, the New Man of Business, 
completely devoid of the human feeling of ‘I’ which alone can lead 
to pity and terror. Filled with sententious notions of family name 
and honour, he strikes Leonard with the flat of the sword which 
hangs nearby; Bast stumbles over, dragging the shelf of books down 
on him. The symbol of honour, in the hands of Charles, who 
represents the outer life at its worst, becomes an instrument of 
dishonour. And the dried-up culture of civilization topples over on 
the man whose spirit of adventure and potential love of beauty had 
been stifled by civilization, by his own mistaken search for ‘culture’. 

As a final irony, we learn that Bast had died, really, of a weak 
heart, but Charles must suffer at the hands of a law whose inflexi- 
bility is only a reflection of his own, a law which he has helped to 
create. His sentence on a manslaughter charge is what finally breaks 
Henry Wilcox. This, in turn, enables Margaret to re-create a new 
life for them all at Howards End. Margaret at last has the house 
(England), with its wych-elm-with-pigs-teeth (its traditions), all of 
which Ruth Wilcox (as carrier of the rural, and vital, past) had wanted 
her to have from the very first. The outer world goes off grudgingly 
in the form of Henry’s other children, dissatisfied with their father’s 
new life. The inner life is sanctified in its natural home, the land. 
And Leonard Bast, we must feel, endures— returning to the land 
from which he had come, in the person of his child. Love and 
Death, which Forster sees as defining the transcendental values of 
life, have triumphed, as has the ‘inner world’, and, most important, 
perhaps, the Earth. 

If this single aspect of the novel— Leonard’s death — is a fairly 
unified complex of symbols, it also points to the failure of the whole. 
Leonard Bast is seen on several levels which fail to merge, as are the 
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Schlegels themselves, because the theme, or themes, of the novel are 
to be seen on several levels. Each of these separate strands makes for 
its own level of discourse and of symbolism: love and death (I think 
it can be shown that Forster’s eschatology consists of these two 
phenomena); the return to the earth; the prose and the passion of 
life. 

Less important, the ‘bad heart’ business in Leonard’s death 
seems to me a flaw; it is an irony too easy, too romantic. Still, the 
drama in which they are all manipulated is a fascinating one; its 
failure is relative to very high standards. If it fails of solution— 
artistically as well as experientially— it must be said that it fails 
where no one else has really succeeded. James’s relative success 
lies in his powerful and shrewd postulation of a dilemma; Forster’s 
greatest failure is in his confused articulation of solutions. The 
problem of Leonard Bast finds its ultimate unravelling when civiliza- 
tion is returned to the land, where love may establish its beloved 
republic, and where the prose and the passion of life may connect 
as a vital whole. And if we search for present consolation, all we can 
see is an echoing of the final pronouncement of A Passage to India: 

*. .. They said in their hundred voices, ‘‘No, not yet’’, and the sky 
said, ‘* No, not there’’ ’. 


5 

In attempting, finally, to generalize at all about the distance ,which 
strikes one in the end as more significant than the resemblances, 
between James and Forster, I should like to suggest that there are 
perhaps three basic ways of viewing Civilization — a term which has 
obviously been central to this whole discussion. 

The first alternative is the only one of the three which accepts the 
idea of civilization as a positive good; it is the vision of Henry 
James. Recognizing man’s vulnerability, his susceptibility to the 
impulses of his own worst, as well as best, self, he welcomes civiliza- 
tion as both purifier and censor. For if we look for a definition of 
James’s positive good, civilization, isn’t it what protects one from 
the abyss? — not the economic, which modern fiction is most apt to 
be concerned with, and the sense in which Forster is apt to use the 
term, or not only the economic. Rather, it is the human, moral, 
personal abyss, of which the economic is part. But there is much 
more, and what is the most frightening, because the closest, is the 
abyss of the unprotected self, the self left without guard from its 
hungers and lusts and needs, economic, sexual and the rest; left 
without guard to its own assertively egoistic being. The prizes for 
which James’s figures struggle are almost invariably love or position 
(or both!) — even in The Princess Casamassima, where it is the level- 
ling of position. The highly modulated, extremely subtle expression 
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of these acquisitive drives in the novels is James’s index to the 
power of civilization to render them less stark, less direct, therefore 
subject to the check and measure of a developed moral sense. 

In The Marble Faun, James’s predecessor and teacher, Hawthorne, 
makes a good deal of that abyss in Rome into which the Roman 
barbarians are supposed all to have been driven and inundated in 
blood. It is civilization here too — the crust of centuries of time, and 
of Christianity— which covers the abyss, which protects us from 
what it represents except when Miriam and Donatello, the one 
‘exotic’ and so outside civilization, the other ‘pagan’ and so pre- 
ceding civilization, undo its work. Civilization sheathes the sharp 
edges and protects us from each other and from ourselves, since it is 
only through the hard, set, moulded forms that we can deal with each 
other, or for that matter, see ourselves. 

Our moral sense, of course, is not in civilization, but in ourselves; 
civilization helps it to function at its highest possible level, just as, 
presumably, it is the product of ihat level. And not the least import- 
ant of its ways of making this possible is its subduing of the direct, 
naked, animal push. James is clear enough to see that while the 
dominant function of civilization is to purify, it does not act in that 
way always, and it is precisely this theme which so often informs 
his novels: the corruption or base uses of the ‘forms’ of civilization, 
in themselves good. Hence the letter to Norton, quoted earlier. It 
is also true that on one great occasion, in The Golden Bowl, James 
could himself make the mistake of presenting material civilization 
as synonymous with morality, and give us the spectacle, presumably 
admirable, of two wealthy Americans who ‘collect’ (that is James’s 
word for it) a husband and a wife with the same superior connois- 
seurship and the same superior sanction (they are fabulously rich) 
that enables them to gather together the spoils of Europe. But that 
is the exception in the entire James canon. 

He is shrewd enough, elsewhere, to see that if evil perpetrated 
through the forms of civilization is more ingenious, it may be no less 
cruel than the direct, frontal attack. But that did not destroy his 
faith in civilization itself; its corruption he held to be incidental and 
transient, and it was with tremendous shock that he saw the bottom 
dropping out, at the advent of the First World War: ‘The plunge of 
civilization’, he wrote, ‘into this abyss of blood and darkness... 
isa thing that so gives away the whole long age during which we have 
supposed the world to be, with whatever abatement, gradually 
bettering, that to have to take it all now for what the treacherous 
years were all the while really making for and meaning is too tragic 
for any words.’ That was at the end of his career. How it would 
have affected his vision, after the initial shock, it is impossible to say. 

The second alternative has little to do with either James or 
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Forster. But to recognize it is to see more clearly where they begin 
and end. I should call it the demonic vision; the view of civilization 
as mask, and the desire to get behind it for the ‘real’. For occasion- 
ally the mould collapses, the form fails, and then we stand out, all 
raw, terrifying, and in fright, and stab at one another and at our- 
selves. How well Melville, from whom James (and Forster) failed 
to learn much that they might have, saw this: Ahab’s madness is 
precisely that he would wilfully and superhumanly get through the 
mould, ‘cut through the mask’, to ‘the little lower layer’, and con- 
front life naked. Melville’s singular power, where Hawthorne’s 
leaves off and his own rightly begins, is in accepting the demonic 
vision, in daring to go behind the layers of habitual paranoia, to see. 
It is what, more than analogues of phrase and gesture, holds Moby 
Dick to King Lear: it is the modulation of the demonic. The attempt 
to ‘strike through the mask’ is Melville’s equivalent to that fascinat- 
ing play on ‘seeing’ in Shakespeare’s play, and King Lear’s insist- 
ence that ‘a man may see the way the world goes without eyes’ 
points directly to the demonic insight of Melville. 

But neither James nor Forster share it; The Turn of the Screw 
suggests it perhaps, not only because of its ‘horrors’, but the way 
in which the horrors are presented within the purely conventional 
frame of the country house, and the county family, and the innoceuce 
of traditionally depicted childhood. Still, it is not— just as The 
Turn of the Screw is not — central to James, and we must look among 
modern writers to Joseph Conrad (where it exists only occasionally) 
or, later, to D. H. Lawrence, to find it again. 

If the second alternative is demonic, the third is beatific. It is ina 
sense not a view of civilization, since it simply by-passes it. It entails 
a deliberate turning of one’s back to the terrifying vision; the calm, 
wilful renunciation of those aspects of man’s being which, however 
grim or dark, still constitute part of his wholeness. It is this attitude 
which labels the dark aspect of humanity ‘Inhuman’, a term made 
possible only because, and precisely because, man has been anatom- 
ized into the ‘real’ Good and the ‘false’ or ‘illusory’ Evil. And if 
those very aspects of man which civilization, according to our other 
view, protects him against are denied, then of course that much of 
civilization can be dispensed with: we are told to render unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s, understanding all the while that Caesar is 
both accidental and mortal, and then to get down to the work at 
hand. To see the crucial difference between the demonic and the 
beatific is, it seems to me, to take the measure of the difference 
between Dostoievski and Tolstoy. 

The tradition of pastoral, of course, significantly connects two 
elements: the vision of civilization as ‘bad’ or unnecessary (the first 
necessarily following from the second) and the vision of man as 
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essentially good. This third alternative is what we have come to call 
romantic, although you will find it embedded in Pope’s Essay on 
Man, while so dedicated a ‘realist’ as W. D. Howells is often involved 
with it, as are many later naturalists. E. M. Forster, though no 
naturalist, is one of its outstanding modern exponents. . He tells us 
that we must surrender London and return to the earth; he tells us 
that we must learn to love one another — and in these two related 
crusades, against or outside of civilization, man’s salvation may be 
won. What is interesting about Forster is that from time to time the 
beatific vision falters, and the least trace of the demonic appears. 
Gino chases Phillip down, in that terrifying scene in Where Angels 
Fear to Tread, and deliberately breaks his arm; Caroline, the heroine 
of A Room With a View, confronts the demonic straight-on in the 
blood-spattered street in Rome; the goblins possess the universe to 
the accompaniment of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in Howards 
End; the Malabar Caves Boom their demonism in A Passage to India. 
If Forster is too honest to deny the occasional light, he nevertheless 
fails to accommodate it to his steadier, pastoral vision. And it is 
that vision which dominates Howards End. 

James, then, sees his characters through the lens of a civilization 
which redeems them, or at least helps to redeem them, from their 
own worst possibilities. Civilization imposes a set of measurements 
(or conventions» by means of which our moral sense may function 
and arrive at values; manners point to morals, conduct in its every- 
day, social sense, to Conduct in its ethical, Arnoldian sense. The 
signposts of civilization become the signposts of morality, and if the 
aesthetic becomes more dominant than the economic, it is because 
James’s civilization is less quantity than quality, and a quality the 
appearance of which, the ‘show’ of which, is ideally the same as the 
ethical essence which lies behind it. If James is ‘liberal’ in his 
sensitivity to social injustice and to aristocratic brutality, he is 
‘reactionary’ in his insistence that revolutionary levelling, at the 
price of the destruction of civilization, is as barbarous as the seediest 
side of the civilization that already exists, and, moreover, lacks its 
redeeming qualities. This is, of course, the explicit theme of The 
Princess Casamassima, but the same ideas will be found almost 
anywhere else in James. 

But Forster sets his characters off against Civilization; their 
goodness struggles against its corrupting power, and their victories, 
when they are victorious, are always victories .over civilization — 
not, like James’s, the triumphs of civilization. Forster’s evil 
characters are dupes of civilization, pure and simple, whereas in 
James, they are seen as not civilized enough, at least in the sense that 
they try for its spoils, and forget about its responsibilities. 

A recent critic smiles at D. H. Lawrence for having found Henry 
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Wilcox too sympathetic, and argues that Forster’s portrait is suffi- 
ciently critical. But actually, Lawrence is right, for Mr Wilcox is 
seen as a man corrupted from the outside only, by civilization, in 
essence as innocent as any man living in the state of nature — an 
innocence he demonstrates just as soon as he is removed from the 
influence of London. 

James, ignoring this possibility, as he did that of Thoreau’s 
intermittent departures from civilization, never stands outside it. 
At worst, he says, as Basil Ransom does in The Bostonians, that one 
must ‘look the world in the face and take it for what it is—a very 
queer and partly very base mixture’. But he proposes no antinomy 
between individual and society; if life is a queer mixture it is a mixture 
of both, the one inseparable from the other. There are no noble 
savages in James corrupted by civilization. But one must beware of 
over-simple equations. James’s world has all but vanished since the 
First World War; Medley is gone, and what Hyacinth Robinson 
might see today from his London streets is not quite what he saw in 
1886, is not even what Leonard Bast saw in 1910. 
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CANON DEMANT’S ECONOMIC HISTORY 


CHARLES WILSON 


I 

‘OF all varieties of history’, wrote Sir John Clapham, ‘the economic 
is the most fundamental. Not the most important: foundations exist 
to carry better things.” The idea — a superstructure of civilization 
built on economic foundations — has been used often enough. The 
character of the relationship has not always been so modestly 
expressed — by economic historians anyway. For this reason, and 
because it is the idea underlying the Holland Lectures recently 
delivered by Canon Demant, it has seemed a useful gambit for an 
examination of the use made of economic history and ideas in those 
lectures. 

Canon Demant has called his lectures Religion and the Decline of 
Capitalism, thus inverting the title (though accepting in many res- 
pects the ideas) of Tawney’s famous lectures in the same series in 
1922. Capitalism, for his purposes, he defines as ‘the relative free- 
dom of economic activity from social controls and its theoretical 
bulwark in the idea of economic life as the operation of natural law 
rather than a system developed by men’. It corresponds to a phase, 
if an ill-defined one, in history; a phase in which ‘social and economic 
relations became determined almost entirely by free play of the 
market in the buying and selling of things, labour and services’. 
The genesis of this phase is described judiciously. Canon Demant 
does not fall into the error of treating the emergence of modern 
economic society as a sudden birth. He notes the evidence that 
certain features of what is popularly called capitalism existed in the 
Middle Ages; that the Early Reformers inherited much of the 
medieval prejudice against usury (to which it might be added that it 
was not only the early Reformers: at the height of Dutch economic 
predominance the doyen of the Dutch Calvinists excommunicated a 
god-fearing woman because her husband was a pawnbroker). It 
took, he admits, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century for his 
conception to become embodied as ‘the formative factor in the 
workings of modern industrial society’ (p. 35); and it was, appar- 
ently, in sharp contrast to the medieval conception of economic 
life as ‘a normative activity responsible to ethics and religion for its 
means and ends...’ (p. 15). About the character of this medieval 
society he is less explicit; but since the contrast with what followed is 
clearly implied, it may be useful to pursue the point further before 
examining the later conception. 
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How sharp is the contrast? If we were solely concerned with 
economic ideas, it would not be difficult to acquiesce in the notion of 
contrast. If the question were simply a broad comparison of a 
primarily agrarian society with an increasingly industrialized society, 
likewise. But Canon Demant is concerned with more than these 
things: as a sociologist he is (or surely should be) concerned with 
economic behaviour as well as with economic ideas: with the relation 
between economic behaviour and the quality of the civilization itself. 
And here comes the first snag: the discussion must be removed at once 
from the forum of ideas, with its relatively clear because artificial 
distinctions of schoolmen and economists into the infinitely confused 
world of human conduct: the world in which Coulton and Gasquet 
carried on their long battle. There would be little profit in renewing 
it. It is, on the other hand, surely dangerous to regard the medieval 
economy as if it were solely or even principally moulded by religious 
idealism. Medieval people faced certain economic problems, 
amongst them the ever present one of scarcity and the recurrent one 
—in Europe anyway — of starvation. They faced these problems 
with a very limited economic apparatus: expansion of their resources 
was slow and painful. Their strategy was necessarily a defensive one 
of conserving prudently and distributing fairly. To interpret medie- 
val economic thought and policy on a purely material basis would be 


folly: but to leave out the element of rationality and expediency in 
it is to invite misunderstanding. Even so, its results did not satisfy 
everybody: certainly not, for example, the disillusioned fourteenth- 
century author of the complaint “‘Syr Peny’: 


In erth there ys a lityll thyng, 

That reynes as a grete Kyng 

There he is knowen in lande; 

Peny is hys name callydde, 

Ffor he makyth both yong and olde 
To bowe into hys hande. 


Pope, Kyng, and emperoure, 
Byschope, abbot and prioure, 
Parson, preste and Knygt, 
Duke, erle and baron, 

To serve Syr Peny are they boen 
Both be day and nyght. 


Peny may buy both hevyn and helle, 
And alle thyng that is to selle, 
In erth hath he that grace: 
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And so on for fifteen stanzas. This may not be an accurate descrip- 
tion of economic life as an ‘autonomous activity’: but it does not 
sound as if it were ‘socially’ any more satisfactory for that. And at 
the same time as he was drawing distinctions between lawful and 
unlawful interest, Aquinas was defending servitude as economically 
expedient. One is left wondering whether the study of the abstrac- 
tion we call the history of economic ideas is any very reliable guide 
to the student trying to assess the moral condition of society. He 
should take note not only of the so-called ‘integrated’ character of 
medieval society but also of the wars, the vagrancy, the servitude, the 
continual litigation, petty and otherwise, by which it was disturbed. 
‘Everyone’, said Macaulay, ‘ought to read Froissart.” He might have 
added, ‘especially economic historians’. 


2 

If closer examination raises doubts as to the suggested state of 
grace of medieval society, what light does it throw on what followed? 
When did society fall, and how far? Canon Demant does not, as we 
have seen, make the mistake of placing the event at the conventional 
point usually chosen for the birth of modern politics and sometimes 
appropriated by economic historians. It was not before the age of 
Franklin and Adam Smith .. . ‘who did as much as any man to give 
a rational foundation for the emancipation of economics from 
religious or ethical control’ (p. 79). He recognizes, too, that even 
Adam Smith’s economic man was to act within the limits of justice 
and self-command, restrained by that quality of ‘sympathy’ with 
others which was an integral element of man’s nature. He goes 
further: he quotes with approval E. H. Carr’s observation that ‘the 
ingrained and irrational habits of personal abstinence and public 
service ... played a more important part in building up the liberal 
and Jaissez-faire society of the nineteenth century than the rational 
morality of the harmony of interests’ (p. 136). Elsewhere, the birth 
of economic liberalism as ‘a crusading passion. . . a militant creed’ 
is put as late as 1830. Though in yet another place Canon Demant 
recognizes that by this time ‘more and more movements’ were 
growing up ‘to intervene and interfere with the free play of the 
market economy’ (p. 27). Thus to one’s growing doubt as to how 
this ‘autonomous economic activity’ (which apparently ended before 
it began) can have existed in time, is added a query as to whether it 
ever existed at all. For the argument that it only managed to exist at 
all because it grew upon a basis of ingrained ethics comes perilously 
near admitting that economic thought was one thing and economic 
behaviour another. Did the capitalist invariably (or often, or even 
ever) behave as his text book told him he should? Was Mrs Crossley, 
the wife of the founder of Crossleys of Halifax, merely the relic 
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of an earlier age when she made her daily vow entering the works 
at4a.m. ‘If the Lord does bless us at this place, the poor shall taste 
of it’? And was it because she was too ignorant to understand the 
Wealth of Nations, or because she understood it better than others, 
that she advised her sons in bad times: ‘If you can go on giving 
employment during the winter, do so, for it is a bad thing for a 
working man to go home and hear his children cry for bread when 
he has none to give them.’ Where in fact does ‘the market economy’ 
end and ‘sympathy’ begin? The working classes of Oldham were 
not so sure when they presented an address to John Platt, the great 
machine maker of Oldham, in 1871. His efforts, they thought, had 
‘provided employment and wages for thousands of our industrious 
people . . . bringing and diffusing amongst us a stream of wealth...’ 
By his public work and generosity he had built up the institutions 
of the town and nurtured educational schemes irrespective of sect or 
party; these things, they concluded, ‘have shown to us the true 
catholicity of your mind, and the universal charity of your heart’. 
There are several chapters of Victorian working-class opinion which 
do not appear in our orthodox histories of the working class which 
are drawn from the pages of The Pioneer and The Clarion. 

Examples such as these could be multiplied indefinitely. Yet the 
rejoinder might still be that these are the swallows that do not make 
a summer: or that to bring this argument into the market place of 
economic behaviour is to risk another prolonged’ and unprofitable 
quarrel about what really happened, which can have no end and 
reach no conclusion. Canon Demant senses the difficulty: his final 
chapter oscillates between measured approval for a system which 
made possible ‘a standard of living for millions which before had 
only been enjoyed by the more sheltered classes’ (p. 188), and less 
sober aspersions on the wickedness of a way of life that ‘violated 
the natural order of man’s inner structure’, was apparently partially 
responsible for the British failure to oppose aggression (this needs 
rather more explanation), provoked ‘colossal social dislocations’, 
prostituted and doped the consumer, promoted the itch to have more 
and more, and ended in a worship of money-lending. The best 
that can be said of this is that where it is not obscure it is exaggerated. 
Even the dangerous tendency to equate the economic thought of the 
few (preferably philosophers whose administrative talents would have 
been stretched by the necessity of organizing a jumble sale) with the 
economic behaviour of the many, does not wholly invalidate it. 

What is more serious is that it persists in treating economic be- 
haviour as a wilful and voluntary running after false gods. There must 
besomething profoundly unsatisfactory to an economic historian about 
a study of the history of economic change which fails to notice the 
the material pressures under which such change took place. In his 
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little. book on The Industrial Revolution, Professor Ashton has a 
half-page of conclusion which throws more light on the problem 
than a hundred pages of lamentation. Replying to an historian who 
has written of ‘the disasters of the industrial revolution’, he con- 
demns as perverse the view that technical and economic changes 
were themselves the source of calamity. “The central problem of 
the age was how to feed and clothe and employ generations of 
children outnumbering by far those of any earlier time.’ If England 
had remained ‘a nation of cultivators and craftsmen’ she would have 
shared the fate of Ireland— starvation or emigration. England 
was delivered (Professor Ashton continues) ‘not by her rulers, but by 
those who, seeking no doubt their own narrow ends, had the wit and 
resource to devise new instruments of production and new methods 
of administering industry’. When Macaulay compared his own 
day with the past, it was inevitably to rejoice in the change. Since 
popular economic history was appropriated by the Fabians, any 
similar contemporary comparison would equally inevitably be an 
occasion for lamentation. The structure of left-wing history (the 
political purpose of which was largely hidden from subsequent 
generations nurtured in the bosom of popular education) depended 
for its emotional appeal on forgetting Malthus and his discoveries 
as resolutely as possible. 

It is into this heresy of regarding the operations of ‘capitalism’ as a 
voluntary process which Canon Demant has fallen. To him the growth 
of population was merely a consequence of industrialism. This is to 
neglect the research of the last thirty years which has upset the simple 
thesis that industrialism ‘created’ the population problem. That is a 
remediable error. The other problem— to know how far capitalists 
did in fact conform to the instructions of their philosophic pedagogues 
— is more difficult. We are still very ignorant of the history of capita- 
lism as a productive mechanism and of the entrepreneur as a directing 
force. For the Fabians and Liberals were preoccupied with the short- 
comings of capitalism as a means of distributing wealth: its virtues 
as a productive system they either took for granted or forgot. Our 
economic history has been written from every conceivable source 
except the records of business itself: and these records might put a 
rather different complexion on things. Let us not be in too much of a 
hurry to reach for the black cap: there is more evidence to come. 
Merely to survey the often sordid physical consequences and social 
dislocations of the age of industrialism is not enough: they may be 
the evidence of the failure or limited success of capitalism, the impact 
of the attempt on the problem: they are no adequate guide to the 
intentions or social morality of the capitalists. The tidy-minded 
military planners and bureaucrats of 1940 did not intend to leave 
England littered with squalid rural slums scattered over a hundred 
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airfields and encampments. The Ecclesiastical Commission did not 
create the Paddington jungle of which it finds itself the embarrassed 
owner. But the world changes disconcertingly: men in a fit of fright 
(or optimism) act quickly: today’s panacea is tomorrow’s poison. It 
is all very confusing: but if we neglect to notice the problems to 
which these economic ‘systems’ were really improvised answers, we 
shall fail wholly to understand the relationship of economic thought 
and economic fact. 

Economic change means a change of institutions, habits, ideas: 
it takes place, partially at any rate, because the old institu- 
tions, habits and ideas have become ossified, or purposeless or 
obstructive, or merely inconvenient. Behind the change from the 
defensive, ‘social’ economic policies of the Middle Ages to the 
offensive, ‘individualist’ economic policies of the nineteenth century 
is one major factor: the consciousness of man’s increased power 
over nature. The age of Malthus was in some respects as short of 
indispensable necessities as the age of Aquinas, but it was equipped 
with better tools and blessed with a few men whose vision pierced 
the contemporary gloom to glimpse an age of plenty beyond. It 
may be that the cultural side of life... ‘has a precedence over 
politics and economic activities’... that ‘a society in which the 
cultural life has not a certain priority in this sense violates the natural 
order of man’s inner structure’: but our history will assume some odd 
appearances if we assume that men with empty bellies will in general 
think about culture first and food afterwards. There is no particular 
reason, except unhistorical prejudice, why the doctrine of the Hidden 
Hand should ‘seem to us today so odd’. It worked abundantly in 
its day and it is still not clear that its material benefits are every- 
where exhausted. The economic primacy of Victorian England 
cannot be explained entirely in terms of natural resources, James 
Watt and a fortunate absence of foreign competition. Somewhere 
those much neglected men of wit and resource ought to be in the 
picture. 


3 

If doubts arise as to the historical reality of Canon Demant’s 
conception of economic life, other doubts arise as to the logic which 
lies behind his definition of capitalism — the conception of ‘economic 
life as an autonomous activity’. During the broadcast of these 
lectures, their author received a Shavian postcard which scouted the 
suggestion that capitalism was in a decline. ‘Capitalism’, it ran, 
‘far from decaying, has been carried to unprecedented magnitudes 
in the Tennessee Valley and elsewhere, and is culminating in state 
capitalism, alias communism, socialism, Fabianism, all requiring 
Capitals beyond the means of private enterprise. Capitalism is an 
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entirely uncontroversial term, like magnetism: civilization is im- 
possible without it. There is no such alternative as capitalism versus 
socialism: the issue is between plutocracy and democracy... .’ 
The first half, at any rate, of the Shavian dictum goes to the heart of 
the matter, and so far as can be seen, has not been adequately 
answered in these lectures. But there is a mixture of hesitancy and 
thetoric in the closing lecture which suggests that it has not gone 
unheeded. Thus we read that ‘economic life lost its proper auto- 
nomy and became the slave of one of its own activities, namely the 
market relation; and today the total human reality is seeking to 
redress this aberration by depriving economic life of its freedom 
which has had such great productive success’. Now this seems to 
turn the whole argument upside down. Either ‘autonomy’ is of the 
essence of capitalism or it is not, and it does not close the gap in the 
logic to say that the ‘collectivism’ which has replaced the former 
‘individualism’ is the wrong kind of collectivism exercising the 
wrong kind of control. It merely means that we are apparently 
debarred from considering any kind of economic system except sub 
specie aeternitatis. This is not in itself unreasonable, but it shortens 
(or should have shortened) a discussion of the kind Canon Demant 
has conducted at some length. 

There is an added piquancy in Shaw’s reference to the T.V.A. in 
that the late Chairman of that authority, Mr David Lilienthal (more 
recently the Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission) 
has just published a striking apologia for modern American capital- 
ism. It is a more thoughtful study than its title Big Business for a Big 
Country would suggest. The three most significant points in our 
immediate context are: first, his complete confidence in capitalism 
as a productive and distributive mechanism: there is nothing to 
suggest that Mr Lilienthal — nor for that matter many other millions 
of Americans — has yet been attracted or alarmed by the idea that 
capitalism is in decline. Secondly, it has not occurred to him that 
the disappearance of the old ‘autonomy’ has fundamentally 
weakened or vitiated capitalism as an economic way of life. ‘Govern- 
ment’ he writes ‘now is an active, and frequently the dominant 
factor in economic affairs, which is to say that few important 
decisions of businessmen are made in which the influence (or direc- 
tion) of government does not play a significant role.’ Thirdly, he 
teflects the enlightenment that has been slowly but surely changing 
the whole field of human relationships in industry. ‘... the indivi- 
dual human being has become the very centre of management and 
labour’s concern in some of our more progressive huge business 
undertakings... How can the relations between men, working 
together, be improved? Most important of all, how can men find 
in their work in large organizations and with huge machines the 
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quality of satisfaction and joy in their work which craftsmen of old 
found in theirs? In the creative effort to find the answers to such 
questions, modern management and unions are laying the foundation 
of a new individualism.’ The process is perhaps not so novel as it 
seems: enlightened capitalism has an organized history of nearly a 
century in the ‘lighter’ industries of this country. 

The reply to this is no doubt again that we are thinking of different 
things: the ‘control’ is the wrong kind of control. True, it is not the 
medieval method of maki. *conomic life responsible to ethics and 
religion clothed in institu..snai form. But it is a very long way 
removed from that ‘autonomy’ which is the target elsewhere in the 
lectures. Are we or are we not t~ deny such a system, the title of 
‘capitalism’? If not, are we prepared to argue that a way of life still 
pursued with vigour, intelligence and hope is in decay? Is Canon 
Demant after all thinking of America or only of Europe? Or 
perhaps only of Britain (as much of his dating of historical phases 
would suggest)? The questions are not wilful: they arise inevitably 
from the complexity of the task which Canon Demant has set him- 
self. It is easy enough to feel a sentiment for an agrarian society, to 
dislike industrialism while recognizing its contribution to material 
wealth, to share William Morris’s nostalgia for the town that was 
‘small and white and clean’. It is easy to discern and tempting to 


condemn the human selfishness that seems to lie at the root of the 
social evils that accompany industrialism. The real problem is to 
convert the moral platitude into positive teaching, and it is no less 
true than it was when Cunningham pointed it out seventy years ago 
that moralists are apt to ‘waver between principles of Christian duty 


’ 


and judgments of political expediency...’ It is this very perception 
of the weakness of moral denunciation which leads the modern com: 
mentator to the study of sociology, economics and economic history, 
in the hope that they will provide objective conclusions capable of 
being combined in a new synthesis with religious principle. There 
will be those who will beg leave to doubt whether the synthesis has 
been achieved. The traditional foundations of Christian teaching on 
social matters were the diiy of work and the evil of greed. The 
second is here in full force: it is the pleonexia which receives its full 
share of attention. The duty of work seems to have disappeared, one 
suspects because the secular economics on which Canon Demant 
relies pushed it into the background. Nor is this the only instance 
where the synthesis is frustrated by the inadequacy of the apparatus 
of ‘modern’ thinking used in these lectures. Canon Demant seems to 
have fallen into what in others he deems the ‘inexcusable’ error 
(though as he says ‘it is the most frequent error of the human mind 
when it is seeking to find a meaning to history’) of regarding what is 
relative and contingent as absolute: for neither his conspectus of 
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economic development, nor his equation of economic thought and 
economic behaviour, nor his round condemnation of certain features 
which he associates with modern industrialism can be regarded with 
certainty as anything more than a series of subjective impressions. 

Let us return to the original imagery, the foundations and the 
superstructure. We can know a little about both. Given the necess- 
ary evidence and skill we can compare, within certain limits and in 
certain respects, the economic condition of a political society at 
different periods. We can say that nymbers, total wealth, wealth 
per capita ... were X in such a yeai,,/, cad 2X or 5 in another year. 
This sort of national balance sheet introduces some element of 
precision into economic history: it will tell us about as much and as 
little as a company balance sheet does about the abstraction to which 
it refers. It does not tell us how to convert these economic facts into 
terms of human contentment or moral health. We can only guess at 
that if we think it worth while to do so. Equally we can know some 
facts about the civilization that rises upon the foundations. But our 
opinion of the condition of our abstraction in each case will remain 
a subjective impression. Even more so our view of the relationship 
which the parts of our structure bear to one another; especially if 
our approach to the problem is made in a spirit of reformation. Any 
simple view of the relationship will lead us into the position of the 
Marxist solemnly trying to find the link between the qualities of 
Shakespearean prosody and the disappearance of the small free- 
holder; or trying to decide how far the genius. of Degas can be 
explained in terms of a delayed industrial revolution. The nineteenth- 
century discovery that you could explain everything in terms of 
everything else was a very mixed blessing: for it has led us to assume 
that these links are readily apprehensible, an assumption which is 
apt to leave the inquirer facing intellectual opportunities about as 
promising as those which faced the proverbial monkey with the 
typewriter. 

It is sometimes difficult to avoid the impression that the new 
sociology is but the old allegory writ large (though not necessarily 
more clear). The characters have changed. Fellowship, Goods, 
Knowledge, Discretion, Good Deeds — have gone: in their place is a 
set of new abstractions which people Canon Demant’s stage — 
Collectivism, Individualism, Activistic Socialism, Commodity 
Hedonism, Urbanization, Capitalism. And instead of ailing Everyman 
isa hollow-eyed abstraction, Society. The new characters, like the old, 
have their exits and their entrances and in between play their many 
parts. Yet some will feel that the new form of moral entertainment is 
less convincing than the old. Their doubts will centre on the char- 
acter of the leading actor. ‘Society’, writes Canon Demant ‘is always 
sick, but it is not always mortally sick’ (p. 15). The doubters will 

Cc 
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not necessarily be doubters for either of the reasons Canon Demant 
suggests; not because they subscribe to an inane belief that human 
perfectibility can be achieved through the latest quack politico- 
economic remedy, nor because they are resigned to the equally inane 
conclusion that nothing can be done for the patient at all. It may be 
simply that they doubt whether the sociologist is yet (or ever will be) 
in a position to decide when to administer extreme unction. In 
particular, one or two will continue to suspect the efficiency of that 
historical thermometer. Do those alarming fluctuations really 
represent the patient’s temperature? Or can it be that the probationer 
nurses have been holding it by the wrong end? 
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DETACHMENT AND COMMITTAL 
WILLIAM WALSH 


A DOUBLE endowment may be discerned in the character of any 
writer destined for distinction. There is an urge towards individuality, 
towards the completion of the independent self; and there is an 
impulse to belong, to be accepted by his age. Corresponding to 
these, and energized and sustained by them, are an unusual aware- 
ness of self and an unusual sense of his time. It is not contended that 
both rise to an equal clarity of consciousness in the writer’s mind, 
nor that they are to be observed with an equal degree of explicitness 
in his work; it is important to realize that a writer’s obvious pre- 
occupation with one masks but does not exclude a serious if indirect 
attention to the other. It may be true that Henry James and Joseph 
Conrad were concerned primarily with the inward universe, the 
transactions of the soul, but it is now clear that in their commentaries 
on the nature of man, for example in Bostonians and The Secret 
Agent, there exist an acuteness of insight into society and a firmness 
and validity of judgment on it that could come only from an alert 
and accurate response to a wide area of contemporary life; in the 
same way it is clear that Mathew Arnold’s cool, ironic analysis of 
Victorian ‘Protestantism’ has no remote reference to the torturing 
problems of his own wounded and divided self. To be implicated 
with his time is a condition of the writer’s situation. The manner of 
the implication is not simple: the writer is certainly not a giant exer- 
cising in a void, but neither is he a merely susceptible seismograph; 
the fact of implication is sharp and definite and it faces the writer, 
perhaps more than any other artist, with the necessity of coming to 
some kind of terms with his relationship to his time. This is an 
obligation that he may refuse to acknowledge, but it is a permanent 
imperative whose importunity he cannot finally evade. 

It is the relationship of the writer to his time that I wish to con- 
sider. The relationship is one in which neither term of the relation- 
ship is omnipotent but each is operative working upon the other 
actively and reciprocally. If this is so it means the more intense the 
imaginative power of the writer, the more of the manifold, shifting, 
reality of his time he will be sensitive to, and the more likely is his 
relationship to it to be disordered and anarchic. It is a larger question 
than that of imposing order upon his more personal experience, ‘his 
private agonies’, for much that is material here is impatient of, and 
in fact, outside his control. The problem is stated by Samuel Hoare 
in his essay on Paul Valery in Towards Standards of Criticism in these 
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words: ‘the poet . . . is compelled to form with the complexity of the 
modern world a host of relations, not merely physical or social but 
also intellectual, which are not easily resolvable into a unity. He is 
torn in a number of directions: he has to exist upon a great many 
planes of being. So has the ordinary person, but the difficulty for the 
modern poet is to take up an attitude in which these activities are 
synthesized. He has to reach a point from which they can be viewed in 
some relation and seen to fit together ...’ With this statement it is, 
in general, easy to agree. One qualification must, however, be made. 
The tone and language of the passage seem to imply, on the part of 
the poet, a simple intellectual understanding of his position and a 
purely voluntary determination to remedy it; but my contention is 
that the serious writer will be irresistibly impelled to assume an 
attitude which will perform the modifying, harmonizing function, and 
that his attitude will involve the whole of his being. The keener his 
reflection, the more severe his effort, the more likely is his attitude 
to be rational and satisfying, but that an attitude must be adopted is 
certain and inescapable. This fundamental attitude has two basic 
forms: detachment and committal. Which stance the writer takes up 
will be decided by the structure of his personality, the configuration 
of his talent, the content of his experience and — or — by the pressure 
of his age. Psychologists point out that the attitude assumed is 
probably a function of, or at least strongly influenced by, the pattern 
of personality laid down in the earliest years; on the other hand 
literary critics would relate the attitude more to the particular bent 
of the writer’s talent, and historians to his experience and to the 
thrust of the age. It is idle to speculate which of these is dominant. 
What is sure is that a whole tissue of influences bears upon the form- 
ation of so bafflingly intricate an entity as a human attitude. 

The hypothesis advanced, that the writer cannot but construct a 
unifying attitude either of detachment or committal, prompts the 
question, ‘Detachment from and committal to what?’ The answer, 
in so far as an answer can be given in any but an ostensive way, is 
detachment from and committal to that diversity of fact and value 
which composes the peculiar tone and cadence of an age, which 
constitutes its specific difference from any other age. It is that 
idiosyncratic quality of a time which later, when it is no longer alive, 
it can be the object of historical intelligence to investigate and define 
as the character of an age; but what is most remarkable about it for 
the writer is first, its particularity, so that it is best expressed in words 
appropriate to sensation, such as the rhythm of an age, the feel and 
flavour of an age, and secondly its complexity, for it embraces what 
Coleridge would call ‘the idea’ of the age, and what Arnold meant 
by ‘its stream of tendency’ as well as what Eliot points at in the 
phrase ‘its horror and glory’. 
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That detachment and committal are attitudes grounded upon 
permanent impulses seems more convincing when we reflect how 
often and in what form they appear in literature. The frequency can 
hardly be determined and the form is that of symbol. One speaks of 
symbol here in the manner of those critics for whom recurrent 
metaphor in Shakespeare aspires towards this more significant 
category of imagery, in which there is a loosening from the particular, 
an escape from the limitations of the particular place in the text, the 
possibility of a system of subtle cross-references, and an emergence 
nto a higher order of meaning. It has been pointed out how fre- 
quently imagery of this kind approximates to the character of myth 
which, deriving from the natural sources of life, persists, with the 
stamina and adaptability of roots, among ‘the stony rubbish’ of 
each age. Such a figure of detachment, in whom is concentrated not 
only the local force of symbol but the universal richness of myth, is 
Oedipus at Colonnus. Blind, alien, unnatural, he stands outside the 
wall of decorum and order; he is the realization of the broken 
imperative; he has in life the solitariness of death, and the debate 
for the possession of his dead body allocates to him, a person, the 
mere status of an object. A comparable figure is Samson Agonistes, 
whose symbolic force is strengthened by the surely deliberate incor- 
poration of Oedipus elements of situation and attribute. The 
blindness, the drowning in guilt, the awareness of the outrage of 
piety and law, the remoteness from love, the presence of death in 
life; these are both Jewish and Greek, Christian and pagan: they are 
the inflections of a universal attitude. But these are Himalayan 
figures and their collocation may suggest that the expression of 
detachment is confined to the heroic field. Other more modest 
figures, from civilizations distant in time and immensely remote in 
imagination, may confirm the point. If an imaginative communality 
is found among the civilizations of Sophocles, Milton and nineteenth- 
century France and America, our belief that we are here dealing with 
permanent and primary impulses will be reinforced. Nor do the two 
figures chosen share those properties of mutilation and abnormality 
that mark the Oedipus-Samson myth. Huckleberry Finn and 
Fabrizio del Dongo, nevertheless, as key figures in major works, 
have a significance larger than the novels Huckleberry Finn and La 
Chartreuse de Parme. They are not only characters but symbols of 
detachment in a modern idiom. Huckleberry Finn is the wanderer 
with the cool, observant eye, who never allows himself to be entangled, 
whose tactics are always evasive, who with his horror of the trap of 
orderly life continually keeps open a track back to the free, detached 
life of the river. And we may remark what qualities of clarity and 
discrimination are given to his judgments of the communities he 
beholds, but never in any final way enters, by the distance he main- 
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tains between them and his uncommitted self. In Oedipus and 
Samson we feel the doom-laden weight of the detached soul; in 
Huckleberry Finn the fineness of discrimination, the keen, detailed, 
telescopic vision of the outcast. Fabrizio too is an outcast, and it is 
clear how appropriate is the nomadic strain in the imagery of detach- 
ment; just as appropriate are the circumstances of his birth which, 
like those of many detached spirits, are an affront to the tribal law, 
at odds like Edmund’s with ‘the curiosity of nations’. Fabrizio is the 
natural, passionate enthusiast, who is wounded by the brutal 
materialism of an age that can offer no living, equivalent response to 
his ardour, but who never fully realizing this, goes on futilely tarn- 
ishing ‘his bright and battering sandal’. Fabrizio does not clearly 
behold his age, he feels its relentless hostility: for him detachment is 
not contemplation but a form of suffering, the painful frustration 
of abounding love. His refused love ravages himself and even withers 
Clelia Conti who is too much of her time to match it. 

But judged as a poetic symbol, and there is good authority for 
considering the novel as a species of poetic organization, Fabrizio is 
incomplete. He is not an intact or whole personality: he is too com- 
pletely the symbol of detachment. The other side of humanity, the 
side of committal, is realized in La Chartreuse de Parme in the 
Duchess of Sanseverina, who is eager, active, utterly involved, who 
enters into life with conviction and satisfaction. A wholly human 
personality is given by conflating the personalities’ of Fabrizio and 
the Duchess. If this is true, it suggests that detachment and com- 
mittal are not mutually exclusive attitudes; the relationship between 
them is not that of ‘either . . . or’; rather the angle of detachment 
is fixed upon a point of committal. Oedipus is committed to his 
role as scapegoat and redeemer, Samson to the incomprehensible 
will of God, Huckleberry Finn is committed to the river. If on the 
other hand we seek for figures of committal (and it may be not 
insignificant that what come first to mind are the names of authors 
who can be taken as symbols of their work rather than particular 
characters), and if we accept the names of Dante, Chaucer and Jane 
Austen, two conclusions offer themselves. First, these writers exist 
in ages whose values have a certain complexity and a certain degree 
of coherence, and ages in which the ideal of civilization has a found- 
ation in actuality, or at least in which the actual can still be thought 
of as not utterly irrelevant to the ideal; and secondly, their com- 
mittal to what is, objectively, reasonably satisfying is not an immer- 
sion but allows them the possibility of movements of detachment, for 
Dante’s rage, for Chaucer’s mockery, and Jane Austen’s criticism. 

Such a balance of committal and detachment we may suppose to 
be the most favourable condition for the writer. All the great ages 
of literature, Elizabethan, Augustan, Romantic, in spite of strain 
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and in the nineteenth century of increasing stridency, have possessed 
such an equilibrium of social discipline and personal rebellion. The 
periods of certainty have tended to foster attitudes nearer the pole of 
committal, those of uncertainty attitudes nearer that of detachment, 
but wherever the stress has fallen the way between the two has been 
kept open. One has been able to quicken and control the other. If 
we seek for demonstration of this position we could cite two extreme 
cases, Shelley as the voice of detachment in an age of uncertainty, 
Johnson as the voice of committal in an age of certainty. “The mind 
of Shelley’, says George Santayana, in Winds of Doctrine, ‘was 
thoroughly disinherited. [It] disinherited itself out of allegiance to 
itself because it was too sensitive and too highly endowed for the 
world into which it had descended . . . Love of the ideal, passionate 
apprehension of what ought to be has for its necessary counterpart 
condemnation of the actual . .. The spontaneous soul . . . is naturally 
revolutionary ... Shelley was one of these spokesmen of the a 
priori... a dogmatic, inspired, perfect and incorrigible creature .. . 
the cannonade of hard, inexplicable facts that knocks into most of us 
what little wisdom we have left Shelley dazed and sore, perhaps, but 
uninstructed ... his nature was not merely predetermined and 
obdurate, it was sensitive, vehement and fertile ... when it met 
opposition it did not merely flutter and collapse, it was inwardly 
outraged, it protested proudly against fate, it cried aloud for liberty 
and justice . . . The consequence was that Shelley . . . was exposed to 
early and continual suffering. When the world violated the ideal 
which lay so close before his eyes, that violation filled him with 
horror’. Shelley recoiled from his time, but his suffering is the 
measure of the very real and intimate way in which he was funda- 
mentally committed to it. On the other hand Johnson’s spiritual and 
intellectual life, rich and arduous as it was, received the thorough and 
powerful validation of his time. He could give a real and not merely 
a notional assent to the theory of Augustanism. But his committal, 
although profound, personal and authoritative, was not so complete 
that it could inhibit what always remained possible for Johnson, 
recoil, withdrawal, detachment. His performance as a critic exempli- 
fies the power of the most committed to turn away. As a critic John- 
son had an exceptionally fine equipment, a keen and massive intelli- 
gence nourished by an ordered and reasonable doctrine, and where 
his education did not interpose, a nervously sympathetic response to 
literature. He had too the advantage of an audience of matured and 
discriminating taste which strongly agreed with what Johnson took 
to be the foundations of art and morality. And his criticism of works 
within his culture is always perceptive and often final. His criticism 
is the more valuable because its neo-classicism was invigorated by 
an appreciation of the empirical facts. For Johnson Reason, Truth 
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and Nature had the added force of a clear demonstration by exper- 
ience. His reverence for authority is more than a passive and un- 
examined acceptance of received standards; it is made active and 
critically alive by a concern to reconcile those standards with facts, 
‘But there is always an appeal open from criticism to nature.’ Thus 
in the Preface to Shakespeare the conflict between theoretical classic- 
ism and judgment and experience decides itself with hard-edged 
certainty by reference to what does happen. ‘The truth is,’ says 
Johnson, ‘that the spectators are always in their senses and know 
from the first act to the last, that the stage is only a stage and the 
players are only players .. . It is false that any representation is mis- 
taken for reality, that any dramatic fable in its materiality was ever 
credible, or for a single moment ever credited.” Now given the depth 
of his committal the reality of his detachment is pointed by the 
scrupulous misgivings which accompany it. ‘I am almost frightened 
at my own temerity and when I estimate the fame and the strength of 
those that maintain the contrary am ready to sink down in reverential 
silence.” Detachment is wrenching but is achieved. 

In the modern dissolution of coherence, in a universe drained of 
that in it which could provoke and sustain piety, perhaps the highest 
form of committal, where indeed the most usual sin is what Bertrand 
Russell calls ‘cosmic impiety’, the writer’s problem is not which 
attitude he will assume. A disorganized and dislocated age presses 
upon him the attitude of detachment; and if we doubt this assertion 
we may recall the dry, mortuary flavour of the work of Bennett, 
Wells and Shaw, writers who in a serious sense accepted its premises 
as axiomatic. No, the writer’s stubborn difficulty is to find something 
to which he can commit himself with conviction. An extreme and, 
for our purposes, suggestive solution is that of the existentialists who 
in a situation that compels detachment make a merely intentional 
committal to the possibility of committal, to ‘the desperate assertion 
of the freedom of choice in a meaningless world’. This example will 
suggest that the manner of detachment rules the mode of committal. 
If like the existentialists one is appalled by the aimlessness, the point- 
less disorder of the times one commits oneself to the possibility of 
free, responsible decision. If like Lawrence one is horrified by 
moribund materialism, by enormous cerebral development and 
withered roots, one commits oneself to the organic sources of life. 
If like Yeats one is devastated by the coarseness and commonness of 
life, ‘fumbling in the greasy till’, one commits oneself to an aristo- 
cratic, violent assurance. If like Eliot one is overwhelmed by the 
boredom of irreligion, the tedium of sinlessness, one commits one- 
self to the dangerous, guilty life of religion. The common character- 
istic of the solutions adopted by the greatest modern writers is that 
they all, whatever their differences, involve rejection of, or if this is 
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too positive, indifference to, the prevailing system of assumptions 
and attitudes. They have all chosen solutions which are hard, un- 
popular and out of sympathy both with the present state and any 
foreseeable development of the western ethos. The point has been 
made by Lionel Trilling in The Liberal Imagination: ‘And if we name 
those writers who by the general consent of the most serious criticism 
are to be thought of as the monumental figures of our time, we see that 
to these writers the liberal ideology has been at least a matter of 
indifference. Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, Eliot, Yeats, Mann (in his 
creative work), Kafka, Rilke, Gide— all have their own love of 
justice and the good life but in not one of them does it take the form 
of the ideas and emotions which liberal democracy has declared 
respectable.’ It would be a grave error, however, to suppose that this 
movement represents on the part of these writers a retreat to the 
private world of fantasy. On the contrary it suggests that the 
modern view of reality is both too superficial and too narrow, and 
that a main corruption of modern life is spiritual frivolity. 
Although a disclaimer has been entered against any simple 
assumption that the work of the serious modern writer belongs wholly 
to the world of fantasy, with the implied tribute to its value as escape 
and release from cruel reality, nevertheless it is true that in one sense 
all the writer ’s work has its origin in fantasy, in a profoundly personal 
act of the imagination, in an experience which is intuitive, concrete 
and intensely individual. Such an act of the imagination has cer- 
tainly embodied in it, in consequence, what in the writer’s personality 
is central and normal, but it has in it too all that is disturbed and 
neurotic. Yet it is characteristic of the work of art, as of religion, 
that it transcends its origins, that no theory of its causes, no matter 
how inclusive, can account for its effect or be in any way adequate to 
it. However neurotic the dark area in which the work begins it 
always leads in the direction of light and reality, something which is 
implicit in Henry James’s comment on Flaubert’s ‘Deeply cor- 
rupted, yet not corrupting, nature’. The particular direction for the 
modern writer will be towards the desert or the cloister: the modern 
writer will be committed eremitically or monastically. Perhaps these 
terms may indicate at least the depth of seriousness and the arduous- 
ness of effort required of the writer by his necessarily detached 
situation. The day has gone when we could think of the writer as an 
exquisite amateur or dilettante of letters: we think of him now as a 
dedicated spirit whose undertaking requires the most distinguished 
intellectual powers and an unusually painful and prolonged struggle 
towards emotional integrity. He is one who must strive to recover 
health for a diseased world, and for this he has his vision, but his 
vision must be lived. It appears that the two forms of such effort and 
life may be hinted at parabolically under the figures of the desert 
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and the cloister, the hermit and the monk. Jerome among the rocks, 
Augustine in the City of God. We may consider Yeats and Eliot as 
inhabitants of the cloister, Lawrence and Joyce as inhabitants of the 
desert. 

Yeats and Eliot committed to systems, in the one case aristocratic, 
in the other religious, which had at one time existed and whose ideal 
had still some, if only a limited, effective influence on society. The 
Church, though cramped in authority and shaken in confidence, still 
provided an objective sanction; the civilization of the great houses, 
perhaps because it was alien and so more self-conscious, persisted in 
Ireland long after it had the smallest validity in England, and even 
beyond this its idea was still vital in the imagination. For both 
writers there existed an impersonal, established order to which they 
could be admitted, which offered to them rich potentialities for the 
imagination and the intellect, and in which their contributions could 
be made within a frame of reference which, although sufficiently 
stable, had not the rigidity that comes from unquestioned, accepted 
opinion. Thus the work of both Yeats and Eliot, while being radic- 
ally original and intensely personal, possesses a coherence, serenity 
and absence of strain that we miss in that of Lawrence and Joyce. 
Whereas the cloister aspires to the universal, the desert ferociously 
concentrates the sense of individuality. Lawrence and Joyce are in 
the position of a man who has not only to create a new use for an 
existing instrument, a language and a sensibility, but to create that 
itself from nothing and to sustain it from nothing but his own 
solitary passion. For Lawrence, in spite of the marvellous immediacy 
of his apprehension of the deep springs of life, this intolerable effort 
resulted in occasional shrillness and fanaticism; for Joyce, in spite of 
the enormous synthesizing power of his imagination, it led to an 
increasing isolation, an excessive concern for the analytic qualities 
of his medium and a final incapacity to communicate. 

The calmer objectivity of the cloister, the more turbulent fervour 
of the desert, produce characteristically different modes of expression 
and in particular, characteristically different norms of expression. 
In Yeats’s rhetoric, in Eliot’s meditative sobriety, words are used 
geometrically, that is in a manner that insists on clear edges and firm 
limits, on boundaries that are precisely indicated, on shapes dense 
yet defined, but in Joyce and Lawrence one is conscious most of 
fluency, of a medium close to music, of shapes flowing and melting 
into one another. These idioms, at moments of deepest vision, have 
with the former the note of radiance, of unalloyed light and lucidity 
and with the latter of rapture, energy and exultation. The success of 
the first is attended by clarity, that of the second by intensity. The 
committal of monastic artists is, however, directed by an athletic 
discipline and continence which preserve it from the occasional 
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indulgent self-deception of the eremitic, from the habit of attributing 
significance to work that has been wrought up almost in the mood 
of frenzy. The temperament of the monastic writer is critical, of the 
eremitic mystical, and like the mystic his aim is to render nearly 
inapprehensible states of being. As aesthetic material this has the 
disadvantage of being very apt to invite impurity and to attract the 
illegitimate, while the eremitic temperament, because of the solitari- 
ness that is its strength and weakness, is least fitted to detect the 
taint. For the reader the contrast is between the conviction that 
comes from gazing at illuminated particulars and the doubt com- 
municated by the gleam of the mirage. The use of detail is instructive. 
The theme of the monastic writer inheres in details which have a 
genuine life of their own; in contrast details of the eremitic writer are 
likely to be consumed away in the glow of the ‘predominant passion’. 
But there is a third use of detail that should be noticed, the kind to be 
found in the Cantos of Ezra Pound. Here we have poetry whose 
principle of organization is not intensity but extension or dispersal. 
Details, always cut, clear and final, are accumulated patiently and 
endlessly, and in order that nothing may blur the absolute autonomy 
of the detail, the coherence of junctures and of even insinuated transi- 
tions is abolished. The life of the poem exists wholly in the parts but 
not at all in the whole. The single unifying impulse seems to be that 
the details are fed through one consciousness, that they have occurred 
in some way in the life of one person. The multiplication of details 
on this scale involves a cancellation of literary personality. This is 
the triumph of total objectivity, in which the artist is reduced to 
quietism, in which only what is other has vitality, in which I=O. 
In the terms of the present discussion, the diagnosis of Pound’s 
situation, if it has been read aright, would point to an excess of 
monasticism. Pound, a naturally monastic spirit, feeling always the 
drive to commit to a group, has given himself so much and so often 
to so many that he has emptied out his own nature. He has been 
converted so frequently and with such thorough sincerity that he has 
failed to preserve his own unique literary identity, and thus has been 
incapable of conserving, between himself and what he has given 
himself to, a necessary tension. The result is a personality blotted 
out in the swirl of fact. Yeats, Eliot and Pound alike belong to the 
cloister, but Pound is the obliterated Trappist. 

It has been assumed throughout that detachment and committal 
can be clearly discriminated from one another. But there are, of 
course, cases in which both operate simultaneously and towards the 
same object. An ambivalent attitude is not uncommon either in life 
orin literature. Samson Agonistes, for example, spurns the sensuous 
indulgence offered by Dalila, but the quickening pulse of the rhythm, 
the heightened sense of alarm and the richer, more urgent imagery 
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betray a deep personal engagement. Again of Swift’s Modest 
Proposal F. R. Leavis writes in The Common Pursuit: ‘The dis- 
passionate, matter-of-fact tone induces a feeling and notion of 
assent, while the burden, at the same time, compels the feelings 
appropriate to rejection and in the contrast a remarkably disturbing 
energy is generated.’ Such an antithesis between tone and message 
is a symptom of an underlying unresolved stress between repulsion 
and unacknowledged fascination. And whereas Joyce totally re- 
jected Catholicism, Ulysses is saturated with it, and particularly 
with that essentially Catholic conviction, the consciousness of 
ineradicable guilt. Ambivalence of attitude is the device used by the 
torn or fractured personality to contrive a co-existence of detach- 
ment and committal without the exhaustive effort to resolve its con- 
flict by final decision on one side or by a transcendence of both sides 
of the dilemma. (And it may be in place to insist, should it be sus- 
pected that any moral judgment is being made, that we are all like 
this and that we all do this.) The classical enactment of this kind of 
personality in this kind of predicament is Ulysses. It gives in the 
term of art a central modern statement of the nature of man, the 
Freudian analysis, a doctrine which is not only a reading of human 
nature but a close and direct expression of modern man’s situation. 
Molly Bloom, the unilluminated power of libidinal energy, Leopold 
Bloom, the wavering, uneasy, distressed life of the ego, and Stephen 
Dedalus, the partial light and grace of conscience and imagination, 
jostle, pass and re-pass without entering into a stable and harmonious 
union. Gestures of sympathy are made, invitations dispatched but 
not accepted, moments of comprehension flicker between them, but 
they remain dissident and divided. If Molly Bloom is total committal 
and Stephen Dedalus complete detachment, Leopold Bloom is the 
self agonized by their opposed attractions. We may say, using both 
senses of the word, that a critical modern problem is to establish and 
stabilize the relationship between detachment and committal. Or 
we may say that it is to evolve into a single personality the dissidence 
of Molly Bloom, Leopold Bloom and Stephen Dedalus. 
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THE word Bombast is not derived, as some have erroneously sup- 
posed, from the name of Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, 
commonly called Paracelsus. The allusive sense is a play upon the 
original literal meaning of stuffing or wadding. However, no one 
who has attempted to cope with ‘Paracelsus’s’ literary style will deny 
that it is inflated with this commodity, or that its author was in- 
nocent of that quality of boastfulness which also delights the true 
lover of bombast. 


I am Theophrastus ... I will not defend my monarchy with 
empty talk but with arcana. And I do not take my medicines 
from the apothecaries: their shops are but foul sculleries, from 
which comes nothing but foul broths ... Let me tell you this: 
every little hair on my neck knows more than you and all your 
scribes, and my shoebuckles are more learned than your Galen 
and Avicenna, and my beard has more experience than all your 
high colleges.! 


Such apparently was Bombast’s robust manner in the lecture-room: 
he was one of the earliest teachers to use the vernacular. Incidentally 
the reason for the almost universal currency of the learned name 
‘Paracelsus’ seems to be obscure. Sir Charles Sherrington wisely 
referred to him as ‘ ‘‘the Paracelsus’’ ’. Von Hohenheim is a name 
to which, apparently, he had little claim, and the credit-title Paracel- 
sus was adopted by Bombast himself to mark his ascendancy over 
the Roman physician Celsus (ist Century A.D.), author of De re 
Medica, the only surviving portion of a massive encyclopaedia. This 
book has been described by Sarton as ‘a masterly compilation, 
admirably written, our fundamental source for the history of Alexan- 
drian medicine; the greatest medical work of antiquity after those of 
Hippocrates and Galen’.? Apparently even Bombast scrupled to call 
himself Paragalen. There seems to be no overwhelming case for 
acceding to Bombast’s own estimation of his virtues. 

Of recent years this fantastic figure has attracted a certain amount 
of attention, and not only for his part in the history of medicine. It 
seems that he did effect some cures that surprised contemporaries, 
though since knowledge of his career as a physician is largely de- 


; 1 PARACELSUS, Selected Writings, edited by Jolande Jacobi (London, 1951), 


* Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore 1927), I, 240. 
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pendent on the truth of his own assertion, the extent of the reform he 
brought to medical practice is open to doubt. He was a leader in the 
new pharmacology, a strong advocate of inorganic chemical medica- 
ments, especially those prepared in heat-processes, against the 
traditional complex herbal remedies. 


[God] enjoined fire, and Vulcan, who is the lord of fire, to do 
the rest . . . this is the office of Vulcan, he is the apothecary and 
chemist of the medicine ... The work of bringing things to 
their perfection is called alchemy, and he is an alchemist who 
carries what nature grows for the use of man to its destined end.' 


His success, whatever its extent, may be largely attributed to his use 
of opium, mercury and alcohol. The administration of these sub- 
stances has dangers which were quite familiar to the sixteenth-century 
physician. Fernel, for example, perhaps the greatest of them all, 
opposed the treatment of syphilis with mercury in spite of the strong 
evidence of its efficacy because he knew it to be a powerfui poison, 
attacking the bones. It is therefore not surprising that academic 
physicians viewed Bombast’s practice with a certain suspicion since 
the marvellous new cures (or palliations of symptoms?) involved 
dangers to the patients’ health of which they could not be apprised. 
Mr Harold Fisch remarks that: ‘Paracelsus may be said to have 
initiated the modern sciences of chemistry and medicine by sub- 
stituting reliance upon experiment for the blind acceptance of 
authority’.? The truth of this statement depends very much on one’s 
understanding of terms. If anyone turns to the work of any of the 
later Paracelsian school, or for that matter of any other author during 
the century after Bombast’s death, in the expectation of finding some 
resemblance to modern chemistry and medicine, he will be greatly 
surprised. Experiment as a modern scientist understands it, the 
theories and procedures essential to the science of the last hundred 
years, simply did not exist in the sixteenth century. Professor Part- 
ington has written that Paracelsus’s contributions to chemistry 
were trifling, and it is difficult to think of any evidence to confute 
this judgment. That he supposed the chemical knowledge and 
theory of his own time competent to advance medicine does not make 
him either a modern chemist or, necessarily, a modern physician. 
There is nothing to show that his own work in chemistry was original, 
so far as it can be understood, though that of some of his successors 
certainly was. On the other hand he taught the doctrine of the three 
principles (salt, sulphur, mercury), favoured by alchemists and de- 
rived from Arab sources, which as Boyle was to prove, in the 
Sceptical Chymist, had no experimental validity. 


1 Selected Writings, 167. 
2 BACON and PARACELSuS, Cambridge Journal, V . 753. 
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But the modern view seems to be, not so much that Bombast was 
a great scientist, as that he was a considerable philosopher. No one 
could now take the details of his science at their face-value, but the 
argument seems to be that its metaphysical foundation was sound. 
Mr Fisch thinks it more sound than that of the empirical, mechanistic 
science that grew up in the seventeenth century, far more, be it said, 
due to the influence of Galileo, Harvey, Descartes and Newton than to 
that of Bacon or Hobbes. Indeed, while no one any longer questions 
the validity of the explanations of natural phenomena developed 
during and since the seventeenth century, though no one doubts the 
efficacy of modern scientific method in securing control over nature, 
there are many who would question the implicit or explicit philosophy 
lying behind this endeavour. The conflict of science and religion 
over the theory of evolution has left an uneasy inheritance to some. 
Others, like Mr Fisch, would go further and agree that ‘the forces 
which threaten us are forces which we have ourselves released, but 
which have now passed beyond our control . . . scientific progress. . . 
has acquired a ‘‘demonic’’ character’. Others again may feel dis- 
comfitted, and even critical, because science has regarded with 
indifference the attempt to investigate certain ‘natural phenomena’ 
which appear to transcend a purely physical order of things. They 
might point to the very different researches of Dr Harry Price and 
Dr J. B. Rhine. 

To analyse the misconceptions and confusions that are liable to 
enter into this kind of thinking would require a treatise, though most 
of them are pretty obvious. They may be traced chiefly to the in- 
herent ambiguity of the English word science. If the word is used, as 
properly it should be, to mean natural science, it is apparent that this 
uneasiness is unreal, unless one is prepared to accept the proposition 
that in certain respects knowledge of the workings of the processes 
of nature, however true it may be, is dangerous and ought to be 
forbidden. I will not qualify such an attitude by the pejorative 
epithet obscurantist, but I will point out that to adopt it means not 
‘the direction of the scientific movement has somehow gone astray’, 
but ‘the kind of knowledge that modern science has brought to men 
is knowledge that men are not fitted to receive’: a different and far 
more serious reflection. If, however, the investigation of nature is 
permissible — if the techniques and questions of modern science are 
to be allowed to take shape — then the essential first step is to define 
‘nature’, the thing to be studied. Nature need not be conceived as 
tigidly mechanistic. The present tendency in science seems to be to 
deny the necessity for any simple antithesis between, for example, 
mechanistic and vitalistic forms of explanation. Such crude dis- 
tinctions are no longer significant. But one must exclude from the 
physical universe those things that are beyond the reach of physical 
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examination — souls and spirits for instance. The intelligences ruling 
the planetary spheres, the pneuma that mixes with the blood, the 
dragon that obscures the moon, must be banished. It is the first step 
in natural science to suppose that it is unnecessary to call such fig. 
ments into existence. If the phenomena of nature are supposed to be 
caused by supernatural agencies, or by continual interventions of the 
divinity, then the role of natural science is better fulfilled by demon- 
ology or theology. It is only after that kind of explanation has been 
excluded that a scientific explanation can begin. Science studies 
processes, and it makes the logically inevitable assumption that a 
total and complete comprehension of the process is possible, though 
it is recognized that these may be asymptotic quantities. The same 
assumption is made in every field of learning. There would be no 
point in writing history, or economics, or literary criticism if the way 
in which men think and behave were entirely irrational, or wholly 
inspired by forces of which they have no knowledge and over which 
they have no control. We do not now say ‘God sent King John to 
rule England harshly for her sins’ because we judge that such a state- 
ment is theological, not historical. It may be perfectly true, but it is 
not the business of historians to decide whether it is true or not. The 
change in scientific thinking and the change in historiography since 
the end of the middle ages are analogous to one another. Teleological 
considerations no longer enter science, not because they are unworthy 
so much as because they are not, by definition, within its competence. 
The scientist may say: ‘I will study this flower to find out how it 
grows’, the theologian: ‘I will study this flower as an example of 
God’s care for man’s delight in the world made for him.’ There is 
no reason why the two trains of thought started by the vision of the 
same object should be confused. When Mr Fisch quotes, apparently 
with approval, the belief that ‘God is the end of Nature’ as an essen- 
tial element in the ‘Paracelsian’ tradition of science, he seems guilty 
of such confusion. To say that ‘God is, or is not, the end of Nature’ 
is to make a purely theological statement. Either way it is irrelevant 
to that study of nature, as revealed by our sense-perceptions, which 
is the sole concern of science. 

Of course science can be defined in other ways, and can have other 
objects; instead of restricting itself to the ‘nature’ of sense-perception 
it might attempt to reconcile itself to the miraculous and the occult. 
That is indeed the conception of science, or the idea of nature as 
Collingwood called it, which has prevailed throughout history. Itis 
not, as Mr Fisch seems to suppose, a progressive alternative to the 
materialist science of Bacon and Hobbes, but a continuation of the 
worst aspect of medieval science. Bombast was a medieval man. 
There is no need to appeal particularly to his writings, or to the 
Hermetic tradition, which is in any case far older than ‘Paracelsus’, 
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for the exemplification of a mood of scientific study which is not 
material, nor mechanical, nor limited to a conception of scientific 
knowledge as an end in itself. Not to speak of Plato and Aristotle, it 
is common to every natural philosopher of the middle ages. And, 
one might add, Aristotle or Roger Bacon or Nicole Oresme had a 
conception of scientific method infinitely superior to that of ‘Paracel- 
sus’. The physics and cosmology of Aristotle, the medicine and 
physiology of Galen, are in themselves entirely satisfactory systems, 
works of the highest genius, provided one is prepared to swallow 
certain assumptions and to make allowances for deficiencies of 
observation which it was not always within their powers to correct. 
They happen, however, not to be true. They contain ideas, and 
descriptions, and explanations, that are false. How is it that they can 
be both intellectually satisfying and false? Because they admit the 
element of the occult, they postulate that material bodies can have 
‘appetites’, that properties can be assigned by reason to things that 
cannot be detected in any way, that it can be said God does, or does 
not do, things in such a manner. Greek science continued, modified 
yet with the same essential structure, as the science of Europe and 
Islam in the middle ages, again because the spiritual or occult was 
accepted as normal. It could be a matter for scientific debate at 
what moment the soul enters the unborn foetus, whether intelligences 
control the motions of the planets, whether the stars cause disease. 
As much as it was anything, the scientific revolution was a revolt 
against this needless introduction of spirits into the study of natural 
phenomena. Its vitality did not reside solely in the use of new 
techniques or in the asking of new questions, for its fundamental 
principle was a fresh definition of the sphere of natural science — a 
definition which has lasted to the present time. It was Harvey, for 
instance, who demonstrated that the heart is the centre of a hydraulic 
mechanism, not the seat of a mysterious fire. It was Torricelli who 
denied that Nature abhors a vacuum. Sympathetic magic, the 
philosopher’s stone, astrology and God-sent plagues were equally 
effaced by ‘mechanistic’ science — a science really devoted, in other 
words, to the study of process and the possible range of positive 
knowledge. 

Mr Fisch wisely avoids the admission that Bombast’s writings are 
often indistinguishable from those of a magician. The link between 
magic and experimental science was long-standing. It is an old 
conception that there is nature, amenable to the ordinary operations 
of art and suffering the changes which physics and chemistry may 
effect, and ‘supernature’, including and dominant over ordinary 
nature, yet with its own laws, its own weird logic, and capable like 
nature of being to some extent bent to man’s will. The study of 
‘super-nature’ passed insensibly into sheer sorcery, and thus 
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astrology, limited to the prediction of future events from the laws of 
‘super-nature’, was tolerated whereas the attempt to control ‘super- 
nature’ by the evocation of demons was not. Alchemy was in this 
sense a ‘supernatural’ science, for no instructed alchemist believed 
that he could change lead into gold by any ordinary operations upon 
the common properties of matter. It required a mystic sublimation 
of the alchemist himself. Witchcraft, in its common form short of 
devil-worship, was a ‘supernatural’ art; its very iniquity was the fact 
that the exponent worked ‘natural’ results, for example causing 
people to suffer perfectly normal diseases. Even in the seventeenth 
century the distinction between natural science and a new science 
which should still extend to ‘super-nature’ was not quite clear. Some 
of the early protagonists of the Royal Society were firm believers in 
witchcraft; the ‘natural magick’ of Wilkins and others still held 
mystery. In the sixteenth century confusion between nature and 
‘super-nature’ was almost universal. Fernel speaks as though the 
organs of the body are endowed with mind, so that the stomach 
experiences pleasure when it receives food. John Dee was at one 
moment an acute scientist, advising the Muscovy Company on 
navigation, at the next a credulous astrologer at the mercy of a 
fraudulent medium. Vesalius believed that the blood passes through 
pores in the septum of the heart which he knew did not exist. The 
possibility that things could happen in ways not materially demon- 
strable was freely accepted in science. In this respect Paracelsus 
was a man at home in his age. His Archeus was a spirit, susceptible 
to magical operations. 


In short, for Paracelsus there is no such thing as natural law 
and consequently no such thing as natural science. Even the 
force of the stars may be side-tracked, thwarted or qualified by 
the interference of a demon. Even the most hopeless disease 
may yield to a timely incantation or magic rite. Everywhere 
there is mystery, animism, invisible forces.* 


Lest this should seem a harsh judgment, the following passages 
may speak for themselves. 


Behold the Satyrion root, is it not formed like the male privy 
parts? Accordingly magic discovered it and revealed that it can 
restore a man’s virility and passion. And then we have the 
thistle: do not its leaves prick like needles? Thanks to this sign, 
the art of magic discovered that there is no better herb against 
internal prickling. The Siegwurz root is wrapped in an envelope 

1 SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON, The Endeavour of Jean Fernel (Cambridge 1946), 
71 


® LYNN THORNDIKE, History of Magic and Experimental Science, V (New York, 
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like armour, and this is a magic sign showing that like armour 
it gives protection against weapons. And the Syderica bears 
the image and form of a snake on each of its leaves, and thus, 
according to magic, it gives protection against any kind of 
poisoning.! 


Any man can bring the egg to maturity under his own arm 
and procreate the chicken as well as the hen. And here some- 
thing more is to be noticed. If the living bird be burned to dust 
and ashes in a sealed cucurbite with the third degree of fire, and 
then, still shut up, be putrefied with the highest degree of putre- 
faction in a venter equinus so as to become a mucilaginous 
phlegm, then that phlegm can again be brought to maturity, 
and so, renovated and restored, can become a living bird, pro- 
vided the phlegm be once more enclosed in its jar or receptacle. 
This is to revive the dead by regeneration and clarification, 
which is indeed a great and profound miracle of nature. By this 
process all birds can be killed and again made to live, to be 
renovated and restored. This is the very greatest and highest 
miracle and mystery of God, which God has disclosed to mortal 
man... by the art and industry of a skilled Spagyrist a man can 
be born and grow, as will hereafter be described.’ 


The Emerald. It is a green transparent stone. It does good to 
the eyes and memory. It defends chastity; and if this be violated 
by him who carries it, the stone itself does not remain perfect.* 


Magic has power to experience and fathom things which are 
inaccessible to human reason. For magic is a great secret 
wisdom, just as reason is a great public folly. Therefore it 
would be desirable and good for the doctors of theology to 
know something about it and to understand what it actually 
is, and cease unjustly and unfoundedly to call it witchcraft.‘ 


It is well known and evident that in the course of time heaven 
brings many diseases . . . and that no healthy person can protect 
himself from them. A healthy man must submit to heaven and 
every day he must await what it sends him. For the course of 
the heavens is wonderful, and just as wonderfully are men 
placed in nature.°® 


Turning over the pages of Paracelsus’s works one encounters 


' Selected Writings, 196-7. 

2 A. E. Waite, Hermetical and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus (London, 
1894), I, 121. 

* Tbid., 17. 4 Selected Writings, 211. 5 Tbid., 152-3. 
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examination — souls and spirits for instance. The intelligences ruling 
the planetary spheres, the pneuma that mixes with the blood, the 
dragon that obscures the moon, must be banished. It is the first step 
in natural science to suppose that it is unnecessary to call such fig- 
ments into existence. If the phenomena of nature are supposed to be 
caused by supernatural agencies, or by continual interventions of the 
divinity, then the role of natural science is better fulfilled by demon- 
ology or theology. It is only after that kind of explanation has been 
excluded that a scientific explanation can begin. Science studies 
processes, and it makes the logically inevitable assumption that a 
total and complete comprehension of the process is possible, though 
it is recognized that these may be asymptotic quantities. The same 
assumption is made in every field of learning. There would be no 
point in writing history, or economics, or literary criticism if the way 
in which men think and behave were entirely irrational, or wholly 
inspired by forces of which they have no knowledge and over which 
they have no control. We do not now say ‘God sent King John to 
rule England harshly for her sins’ because we judge that such a state- 
ment is theological, not historical. It may be perfectly true, but it is 
not the business of historians to decide whether it is true or not. The 
change in scientific thinking and the change in historiography since 
the end of the middle ages are analogous to one another. Teleological 
considerations no longer enter science, not because they are unworthy 
so much as because they are not, by definition, within its competence. 
The scientist may say: ‘I will study this flower to find out how it 
grows’, the theologian: ‘I will study this flower as an example of 
God’s care for man’s delight in the world made for him.’ There is 
no reason why the two trains of thought started by the vision of the 
same object should be confused. When Mr Fisch quotes, apparently 
with approval, the belief that ‘God is the end of Nature’ as an essen- 
tial element in the ‘Paracelsian’ tradition of science, he seems guilty 
of such confusion. To say that ‘God is, or is not, the end of Nature’ 
is to make a purely theological statement. Either way it is irrelevant 
to that study of nature, as revealed by our sense-perceptions, which 
is the sole concern of science. 

Of course science can be defined in other ways, and can have other 
objects; instead of restricting itself to the ‘nature’ of sense-perception 
it might attempt to reconcile itself to the miraculous and the occult. 
That is indeed the conception of science, or the idea of nature as 
Collingwood called it, which has prevailed throughout history. It is 
not, as Mr Fisch seems to suppose, a progressive alternative to the 
materialist science of Bacon and Hobbes, but a continuation of the 
worst aspect of medieval science. Bombast was a medieval man. 
There is no need to appeal particularly to his writings, or to the 
Hermetic tradition, which is in any case far older than ‘Paracelsus’, 
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for the exemplification of a mood of scientific study which is not 
material, nor mechanical, nor limited to a conception of scientific 
knowledge as an end in itself. Not to speak of Plato and Aristotle, it 
is common to every natural philosopher of the middle ages. And, 
one might add, Aristotle or Roger Bacon or Nicole Oresme had a 
conception of scientific method infinitely superior to that of ‘Paracel- 
sus’. The physics and cosmology of Aristotle, the medicine and 
physiology of Galen, are in themselves entirely satisfactory systems, 
works of the highest genius, provided one is prepared to swallow 
certain assumptions and to make allowances for deficiencies of 
observation which it was not always within their powers to correct. 
They happen, however, not to be true. They contain ideas, and 
descriptions, and explanations, that are false. How is it that they can 
be both intellectually satisfying and false? Because they admit the 
element of the occult, they postulate that material bodies can have 
‘appetites’, that properties can be assigned by reason to things that 
cannot be detected in any way, that it can be said God does, or does 
not do, things in such a manner. Greek science continued, modified 
yet with the same essential structure, as the science of Europe and 
Islam in the middle ages, again because the spiritual or occult was 
accepted as normal. It could be a matter for scientific debate at 
what moment the soul enters the unborn foetus, whether intelligences 
control the motions of the planets, whether the stars cause disease. 
As much as it was anything, the scientific revolution was a revolt 
against this needless introduction of spirits into the study of natural 
phenomena. Its vitality did not reside solely in the use of new 
techniques or in the asking of new questions, for its fundamental 
principle was a fresh definition of the sphere of natural science — a 
definition which has lasted to the present time. It was Harvey, for 
instance, who demonstrated that the heart is the centre of a hydraulic 
mechanism, not the seat of a mysterious fire. It was Torricelli who 
denied that Nature abhors a vacuum. Sympathetic magic, the 
philosopher’s stone, astrology and God-sent plagues were equally 
effaced by ‘mechanistic’ science — a science really devoted, in other 
words, to the study of process and the possible range of positive 
knowledge. 

Mr Fisch wisely avoids the admission that Bombast’s writings are 
often indistinguishable from those of a magician. The link between 
magic and experimental science was long-standing. It is an old 
conception that there is nature, amenable to the ordinary operations 
of art and suffering the changes which physics and chemistry may 
effect, and ‘supernature’, including and dominant over ordinary 
nature, yet with its own laws, its own weird logic, and capable like 
nature of being to some extent bent to man’s will. The study of 
‘super-nature’ passed insensibly into sheer sorcery, and thus 
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astrology, limited to the prediction of future events from the laws of 
‘super-nature’, was tolerated whereas the attempt to control ‘super- 
nature’ by the evocation of demons was not. Alchemy was in this 
sense a ‘supernatural’ science, for no instructed alchemist believed 
that he could change lead into gold by any ordinary operations upon 
the common properties of matter. It required a mystic sublimation 
of the alchemist himself. Witchcraft, in its common form short of 
devil-worship, was a ‘supernatural’ art; its very iniquity was the fact 
that the exponent worked ‘natural’ results, for example causing 
people to suffer perfectly normal diseases. Even in the seventeenth 
century the distinction between natural science and a new science 
which should still extend to ‘super-nature’ was not quite clear. Some 
of the early protagonists of the Royal Society were firm believers in 
witchcraft; the ‘natural magick’ of Wilkins and others still held 
mystery. In the sixteenth century confusion between nature and 
‘super-nature’ was almost universal. Fernel speaks as though the 
organs of the body are endowed with mind, so that the stomach 
experiences pleasure when it receives food. John Dee was at one 
moment an acute scientist, advising the Muscovy Company on 
navigation, at the next a credulous astrologer at the mercy of a 
fraudulent medium. Vesalius believed that the blood passes through 
pores in the septum of the heart which he knew did not exist. The 
possibility that things could happen in ways not materially demon- 
strable was freely accepted in science. In this respect Paracelsus 
was a man at home in his age. His Archeus was a spirit, susceptible 
to magical operations. 


In short, for Paracelsus there is no such thing as natural law 
and consequently no such thing as natural science. Even the 
force of the stars may be side-tracked, thwarted or qualified by 
the interference of a demon. Even the most hopeless disease 
may yield to a timely incantation or magic rite. Everywhere 
there is mystery, animism, invisible forces.* 


Lest this should seem a harsh judgment, the following passages 
may speak for themselves. 


Behold the Satyrion root, is it not formed like the male privy 
parts? Accordingly magic discovered it and revealed that it can 
restore a man’s virility and passion. And then we have the 
thistle: do not its leaves prick like needles? Thanks to this sign, 
the art of magic discovered that there is no vetter herb against 
internal prickling. The Siegwurz root is wrapped in an envelope 

1 SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON, The Endeavour of Jean Fernel (Cambridge 1946), 
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like armour, and this is a magic sign showing that like armour 
it gives protection against weapons. And the Syderica bears 
the image and form of a snake on each of its leaves, and thus, 
according to magic, it gives protection against any kind of 
poisoning.? 


Any man can bring the egg to maturity under his own arm 
and procreate the chicken as well as the hen. And here some- 
thing more is to be noticed. If the living bird be burned to dust 
and ashes in a sealed cucurbite with the third degree of fire, and 
then, still shut up, be putrefied with the highest degree of putre- 
faction in a venter equinus so as to become a mucilaginous 
phlegm, then that phlegm can again be brought to maturity, 
and so, renovated and restored, can become a living bird, pro- 
vided the phlegm be once more enclosed in its jar or receptacle. 
This is to revive the dead by regeneration and clarification, 
which is indeed a great and profound miracle of nature. By this 
process all birds can be killed and again made to live, to be 
renovated and restored. This is the very greatest and highest 
miracle and mystery of God, which God has disclosed to mortal 
man... by the art and industry of a skilled Spagyrist a man can 
be born and grow, as will hereafter be described.’ 


The Emerald. It is a green transparent stone. It does good to 
the eyes and memory. It defends chastity; and if this be violated 
by him who carries it, the stone itself does not remain perfect.* 


Magic has power to experience and fathom things which are 
inaccessible to human reason. For magic is a great secret 
wisdom, just as reason is a great public folly. Therefore it 
would be desirable and good for the doctors of theology to 
know something about it and to understand what it actually 
is, and cease unjustly and unfoundedly to call it witchcraft.‘ 


It is well known and evident that in the course of time heaven 
brings many diseases . . . and that no healthy person can protect 
himself from them. A healthy man must submit to heaven and 
every day he must await what it sends him. For the course of 
the heavens is wonderful, and just as wonderfully are men 
placed in nature.*® 


Turning over the pages of Paracelsus’s works one encounters 


' Selected Writings, 196-7. 

? A. E. Waite, Hermetical and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus (London, 
1894), I, 121. 
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numberless passages of this kind, which may indeed be sublime 
mysticism to some, but to the mind of reason simply utter nonsense. 
It may be the prerogative of a writer ‘so amply endowed with genius’ 
(Jung) to declare: 


From the middle of this age the monarchy of all the arts has 
been at length derived and conferred upon me, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, Prince of Philosophy and Medicine. For this 
purpose I have been chosen by God to extinguish and blot out 
all the fantasies of elaborate and false works, of delusive and 
presumptuous words... My theory, proceeding as it does from 
the light of nature, can never, through its consistency, pass 
away or be changed; but in the fifty-eighth year after its milen- 
ium and a half it will then begin to flourish,’ 


but in other contexts megalomania to this degree has been sufficient 
to make a man’s sanity suspect. Even when one reads such a 
passage as the following, which has a modern ring, it is well to 
remember that ‘practice’ for Paracelsus included magical and 
supernatural arts: 


Theory and practice should together form one, and should 
remain undivided . . . Practice should not be based on specula- 
tive theory, theory should be derived from practice. 


The Paracelsian theory of medicine included the belief that fever 
and plague were caused by an excess of ‘sulphur’ in the body, while 
an excess of ‘salt’ produced diarrhoea and dropsy; that ‘tartar’ taken 
in with the body’s nourishment and not excreted became the mother 
of all diseases, not to mention those caused by witchcraft, demons, 
poison and the stars. The Paracelsian practice of medicine, besides 
the use of tinctures and essences, recommended potable gold, vitriol, 
antimony, and the dried flesh of a red-headed man who had died 
violently at the age of twenty-four. Alchemy, astrology, and occult 
virtue were its foundations. 

The occult element in the scientific attitude of Paracelsus, of 
the alchemists in general, and of most sixteenth-century scientists is 
not simply to be dismissed as an ‘eccentric development’. It was 
the basis of their conception of nature, a continual justification of 
their operations. Certainly, under the power of their delusions, 
borne along in the triumphant chariot of antimony, they exper- 
ienced a sense of spiritual rapture. No doubt some of them believed 
they had made gold or seen gold made before their eyes. No doubt 
they trusted in their arcana, their elixirs against all ills. Such dis- 
coveries might well uplift their spirits. But they were false dis- 
coveries, and all their circumstantial stories are untrue — as untrue as 

1 WAITE, op. cit., I, 19-20. 
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Paracelsus’s tale of the man who lived during six months without 
food and drink on the freshly-cut turfs placed on his stomach. 
Rapture is a psychological state, not an understanding of nature. 
It is not even conducive to intellectual clarity. A man may speak as 
a poet or a scientist, but no amount of theosophy will make poetry 
science, for they are by any kind of logical definition distinct. They 
correspond to different levels of man’s response to his natural 
environment. To lament this difference is as foolish as to complain 
of the aesthetic imperfections of the figures in a Euclid. The natural 
philosophers of the seventeenth century were fully aware of the fact 
that nature may mean more than one thing to men, that it may 
inspire art, or science or devotion but even those who were most 
notable for piety, like Boyle and Newton, could distinguish between’ 
an experiment and a sermon. 

The new philosophy of the scientific revolution freed itself from 
the occult, and as Mr Fisch rightly emphasizes, departed far from the 
Paracelsian (rather Renaissance) tradition; it did not deny the truth 
of religion. The study of science was frequently urged as an aid to 
the devout mind. It is difficult to think of any serious scientist who 
wrote irreligiously. Bacon was not remarkably interested in theology 
but there is no evidence that he was less than conventionally pious. 
Galileo and Descartes, opponents of the intellectual policy of their 
Church and condemned by it, were faithful Catholics. Hobbes was 
universally disowned by those who formed the scientific movement 
in England, and his pretensions as a scientist were ruthlessly exposed 
by men like Wallis and Hooke. A firm link between religion and 
science was carried forward through the eighteenth into the early 
nineteenth century: Boyle was widely read for the sake of those 
very sentiments which Mr Fisch has ably described. It is therefore 
difficult to see that a product of the scientific revolution was hostility 
to that vision of ‘the universe of man and nature. . . constantly lit 
up by flashes of divinity’ which is attributed to Bombast. May it 
be that a tendency always latent in modern science only became 
evident in the late nineteenth century? Possibly, since some sceptics 
have argued unkindly that ignorance is a friend to religion. But 
the argument that the modern rationalist movement was solely the 
creation of science will hardly bear examination, though science was 
certainly a factor in it. What may properly be said is that the science 
of Newton, Boyle and Ray accurately distinguished between religion 
as a source of insight into the nature and purpose of human life, 
and religion as an ever-ready answer to every intellectual problem. 
It is the difference between the Arab beggar who cries ‘Allah 
yu-tik’ (God will give you) and the economist who knows that the 
beggar consumes the fruit of another man’s labour. 

One cannot have one’s cake and eat it. If it is desirable to know 
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the cause of plague, and how to stay its course, then it is necessary to 
assume that plague has a material origin and is not a divine visita- 
tion. If one wants to know how the matter in a lump of lead differs 
from the matter in a lump of gold the methods of modern physics 
and chemistry must be followed; after a ritual of heating in the 
furnace the exalted and exhausted alchemical adept is just as ignorant 
as before — and he still has his lead. It would be absurd to say that 
physicians and alchemists did not crave that power which modern 
science has created to cure diseases and transmute metals, for which 
many of them were willing (as they thought) to meddle with de- 
monology, and to deny that the occult path they followed led to 
nothing but delusion. Whether science has lost much by its recent 
loss of sympathy with religion is a question that each individual must 
decide in conformity with his own personal beliefs; and I am not 
one of those who can evaluate the relative misery of a contemporary 
citizen who fears that he may be killed by a modern missile and 
another of the past who thought his life might be cut short by 
plague and pestilence; of a discontented factory worker and a starv- 
ing peasant. It is often forgotten that negatively ignorance is just as 
much a cause of distress and death as the folly of knowledge; men 
were as fully the agents of their destruction by the Black Death as 
they may be by other means now. And it is surely better not to be 
completely impotent, as the fourteenth century was — for I cannot 
subscribe to Mr Fisch’s despair and resign myself to the analysis 
of past mistakes which must now inevitably work their doom. In 
any event the possibility of a choice between two kinds of modern 
science in the seventeenth century is wholly fictitious; the real 
alternatives were modern science and the type of sixteenth-century 
science that Bombast represents, a science that may have been more 
poetic, more full of rapture, more open to religious exclamation, but 
was at the same time deeply deficient in that understanding of nature 
which is the only object of natural science. Science has progressed 
by studying a universe from which, by hypothesis, spiritual actions 
are excluded; to deny the validity of this exclusion is, as Thorndike 
remarked of Paracelsus, to deny natural science altogether. 
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C. D. Broap: Ethics and the History of Philosophy; Selected Essays. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method), 21s. net. 


This book contains five biographical essays: on Newton, on Locke and on the 
Cambridge philosophers Sidgwick, McTaggart and W. E. Johnson. These are 
followed by three essays on the philosophy of science: a clear and witty exposition 
of Bacon’s grandiose schemes for science and technology; an account of the 
Thomistic cosmology and its sixteenth-century rival, the ‘New Philosophy’ of 
Bruno and Galileo; and an analysis of the questions at issue between Leibniz 
and the Newtonians in the last of their controversies. The last section of the 
book comprises four lectures on ethical questions. 

Nearly all these papers (and especially the biographical ones) will be of great 
interest to historians and scientists and indeed to all who concern themselves 
with the history of ideas. They are written with wonderful clearness and wit and 
also with a high degree of sympathetic understanding. They will have a special 
interest for men and women who know Cambridge, for five of the great men are 
Cambridge worthies — or rather, six, since we should include Samuel Clarke 
(Caius) who was the defender of Newton against Leibnitz. The biographies of 
Sidgwick, McTaggart and Johnson should be of particular interest to Oxford 
philosophers of the younger generation for reasons which I need not particu- 
larize. The necrology of McTaggart is (I think) the wittiest of these papers. On 
McTaggart’s interpretation of Hegel, Broad remarks: 


If we compare McTaggart with the other commentators on Hegel we 
must admit that he has at least produced an extremely lively and fascinating 
rabbit from the Hegelian hat, whilst they have produced nothing but con- 
sumptive and gibbering chimeras. And we shall admire his resource and 
dexterity all the more when we reflect that the rabbit was, in all probability, 
never inside the hat, whilst the chimeras perhaps were. 


The life of Sidgwick is an achievement of a different kind: in this study Sidgwick, 
who is well known as a minute analytical philosopher and an astute academic 
politician, is revealed as a man morally perplexed, who made a tremendously 
serious and sustained attempt to answer certain questions. One might say that 
we are here shown ‘what Sidgwick’s life was about’ in a way which could be 
done only after the most careful and sympathetic study. 

The lecture on ‘The New Philosophy’ includes a long and clear exposition of 
the medieval cosmology. This is a recent paper and shows a restraint which was 
sometimes lacking in earlier days — indicating I think a widening and deepening 
sympathy with philosophers of other schools. Broad’s wit, which was often 
purely cynical, is now used in a more constructive way, as in his remark on the 
Thomistic doctrine of angels: 


The fact that most of us think of angels only as epicene winged figures on 
Christmas cards, whilst they play an indispensable part in the Scholastic 
philosophy, is a typical example of the breach between the medieval and 
the modern Weltanschuung. 


The tercentenary lecture on Francis Bacon (1926) has long been the only 
useful short account of the subject. It may be argued that it does not take 
seriously enough the historical connection between Bacon and the French 
Enlightenment; that Broad’s ‘decided negative’ is simply mistaken, and that 
Bacon is indeed the natural begetter of the Encyclopaedia. And there are of 
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course some who will feel that the essay does far less than justice to the Arch- 
Planner, the First Fellowtraveller, the first to formulate the unity of Theory and 
Practice. Here is a philosopher who seriously proposes to provide us with an 
infallible mechanism for the discovery and invention of new arts and sciences, 
and to restore to man that dominion over Nature which was lost at the Fall. 
And in England today he excites less interest as a philosopher than as the author 
of Hamlet, As You Like It and other works of fiction. Is this a ‘scandal of 
philosophy’? I wonder. 

If we suspend judgment on Bacon, we may still be inclined to reflect that all 
the men whom Broad has chosen are to be admired for their genius, devotion 
and courage, and also for their sound judgment and reasonableness. Professor 
Broad makes some reference to the decade in Newton’s life in which he especially 
devoted himself to theology and alchemy; and very properly insists that an interest 
in these subjects is not a sign of mental decay. Broad’s lecture was delivered in 
1927: today we have to consider the fresh light thrown on Newton’s character 
by the late Lord Keynes who, in 1942, wrote an account of certain of Newton’s 
private papers which had come into his possession or which had been examined 
by him. Keynes shows to what extraordinary researches Newton regularly 
devoted his superb intellectual powers — not only when he was in a state of ill- 
health and nervously depressed, but throughout the greater part of his life at 
Trinity. Of course the line between science and magic was not so strongly drawn 
in the sixteen-nineties as it is alleged to be today: the occult existed everywhere 
in the background of thought. Indeed Dr Bernard Blackstone has suggested that 
Professor Willey’s learned book, The Seventeenth Century Background, ought 
really to have been entitled ‘The Seventeenth Century Foreground’ just because 
behind it lay a penumbra of the occultism of that and every preceding age. 
Newton was steeped in it: and the researches which he concealed even from his 
secretary are now known to have nothing at all to do with the Age of Reason. 
Keynes says: , 


“Newton was not the first of the age of Reason. He was the last of the 
magicians, the last of the Babylonians and Sumerians. . .”! 


For there is science and sound judgment and sweet reasonableness and there is 
something else. No doubt this something else is worth studying in a scientific 
manner, as Sidgwick and Balfour and Broad and Price have studied it. But one 
may be sure, after reading Keynes, that this was not Newton’s manner. 

I turn now to the last section of the book, that on ethics. The first of the 
chapters is Broad’s Inaugural Lecture on Determinism and its various alterna- 
tives. It has long interested philosophers and it requires close reading. Then 
follow two admirably clear expositions which can be read with great profit by 
those who are not professional philosophers (as well as by those who are): ‘Ego- 
ism as a Theory of Human Motives’ (1949) and ‘Conscience and Conscientious 
Action’ (1940). The finale is provided by a short and sharp answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Ought we to fight for our country in the next war?’ (The Nineteen Thirties.) 
The answer is not a direct answer to the question, for Broad had no idea what the 
right answer was: what Broad says is: If you think it wrong to fight, you had 
better put your head in your own gas oven. Broad gives plausible reasons for 
this conclusion, but in his Introduction he almost apologizes for the acerbity of 
its tone. 

It will be evident that Broad’s first collection is of wide general interest: and 
there is a hint of a second collection dealing with Religion, Politics and Psychical 
Research. It is to be hoped that this will include the discussion of ‘Arguments 
for God’s Existence’ (Journal of Theological Studies, 1939) and the other fascinat- 
ing biographical essay on Henry Sidgwick, which was contributed to the Proceed- 

1 Newton Tercentenary Celebrations of The Royal Society, published in 1947. 
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ings of the S.P.R. in 1938. But (ifa reviewer may be allowed to continue this back- 
seat driving) it is also very much to be hoped that there will, in due course, be a 
collection of papers of a more technical kind. There is a long series of papers by 
Broad on the nature of philosophy, and on perception and knowledge: to this 
will (I hope) be added the excellent study of Berkeley’s Immaterialism which 
was given in the British Academy Lecture of 1942. Besides this there are one or 
two much-quoted papers on Ethics which have not been included in the present 
selection: perhaps this indicates that the author ‘has a work on Ethics on his 
desk’. Let it not remain there. 
KARL BRITTON 


A. J. AYER and RAYMOND WIncH: The British Empirical Philosophers. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 25s. net. 


No doubt Locke’s Essay is, as the editors of this compendium remark, ‘a very 
repetitious and discursive work’; but, for those who require one, a reliable and 
inexpensive abridgement already exists in the Everyman series. It is here once 
again abridged (to one-quarter of its original length) and placed alongside Berke- 
ley’s Principles (lacking the footnotes), the first of Berkeley’s Three Dialogues 
(together with extracts from the second and third) and most of Book I of Hume’s 
Treatise (supported by some snatches from the Enquiries). In a further forty 
pages are contained excerpts from three chapters of Reid’s Essay on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man and two chapters of Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy. Prefacing the whole is a twenty-page introduction by Professor Ayer 
which indicates, quite usefully, the salient features in the work of Locke and his 
followers and informs the reader what, in Professor Ayer’s view, they were really 
doing — as opposed to what they appeared to be doing or only thought they were 
doing. Their inquiry into the origin of human knowledge represented a point of 
logic as if it were a point of fact: “The question at issue is whether, given a suitable 
notation for describing sensible qualities, we can by its means say everything 
that we want to say about perceptual objects... what they actually do is to 
introduce a new verbal usage... The point of introducing a notation such as 
Locke’s is that it serves to bring out the hidden complexity of a certain class of 
propositions. It makes it possible to give an analysis of propositions about 
physical objects which throws new light on their meaning.’ 

Reid, curiously enough, is not allowed by Professor Ayer to have been really 
doing anything other than he seemed to be doing (i.e. criticizing the “Way of Ideas’ 
from the standpoint of common sense), and he is even belittled on this account. 
If, however, it be proper to credit Locke, Berkeley and Hume with having pro- 
pounded an illuminating analysis of propositions about perceptual objects then 
Reid might consistently be given credit for having argued, with equal illumination, 
that the proposed analysis involved some distortion of the meaning of the 
propositions to be analysed. 

R. F. HOLLAND 


JoHN OMAN: A Dialogue with God. James Clarke, 7s. 6d. net. 
F, W. DiLuisTone: The Structure of the Divine Society. Lutterworth Press, 16s. 
net, 


There are at least three good reasons why this posthumous selection of John 
Oman’s sermons is worth reading. First, they have many illuminating and 
challenging things to say, and the very fact that Oman did not intend or revise 
them for publication has left them with some of the fire and sharpness of the 
spoken word. Their spirit is both Biblical and contemporary. In the jargon of 
today, they still ‘speak to our condition’. They are surely the gems of a long 
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preaching ministry, the expression of a scholarly mind and a deep Christian 
experience. Second, they offer to any whose job it is to preach valuable examples 
of what is meant by ‘the ministry of the Word’, and thus a chance of rescuing 
the pulpit from platitude and inconsequence. For the regular Sunday to Sunday 
sermon Oman rightly counsels the exposition of the scriptures, the four virtues 
necessary for which are accuracy, truthfulness, honesty and edification. “The 
true idea of a settled ministry is not to be preachers except in so far as each 
receives special inspiration at special times, but to be teachers . . . Knowledge of 
the scriptures is the true qualification of the minister.’ (Is the modern tendency 
to depreciate the sermon a sign of our woeful ignorance of scripture?) Third, 
they are a useful introduction to Oman’s more difficult and dour theological 
works. They suggest in simple words and concrete imagery a fundamental theme 
of all his theology, viz. the free and personal nature of man’s response to God’s 
grace — God does not silence man with his power, he seeks and demands a 
dialogue: ‘Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou unto Me.’ Only as we respond is God revealed. There is something 
solid and sober about much Scottish theology today, and for that John Oman is 
to a large extent responsible. 

Discussions on reunion sooner or later get bogged over bishops and Church 
order. If, as is now generally held, the existence and purpose of the Church are 
a piece of the divine economy, then the structure of the Church too cannot bea 
matter of indifference. To determine this structure a simple appeal to history 
does not help, The New Testament itself does not speak with one voice. There 
is no escaping theological debate. Here the trouble begins, and dogmatism super- 
sedes doubt. Dr Dillistone’s admirable book suggests a line of advance and a 
method of advancement. It is a study of the two concepts of ‘organism’ and 
‘covenant’, of their use both by Biblical and by later writers — especially Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Hooker and Calvin — to describe and determine the structure of 
the Church. These concepts derive from analogies of the-human body and of 
human association, analogies which have been developed in isolation from each 
other and so have led to differing understandings of the nature of the Church. 
In the final, longest and most interesting section of the book Dr Dillistone 
persuasively argues that neither analogy can be ignored, that either is in itself 
inadequate, and that the two principles of organic development and personal 
commitment are both essential ‘for the life and growth of any true society’. In 
the Church the more fundamental principle of ‘covenant’ must be supported 
and upheld by that of organic development. 

Dr Dillistone has laid bare for us the part which these two metaphors have 
played in the production of rival doctrines of the Church. The problem now is to 
find some rational and adequate control of this type of argument which is 
unavoidably analogical at some stage or other. Further study along these lines — 
of other metaphors often used unwittingly, of their interrelation and of the 
criterion by which they are to be evaluated, and of the way in which they can 
correct and complement each other — might well be a preliminary to closer 
harmony and understanding between the churches. Scholarship has been and 


can still be the faithful servant of the one Body. 
Ms PETER BAELZ 


RONALD Mason: The Spirit above the Dust: a study of Herman Melville. John 
Lehmann, 18s. net. 

WILLIAM H. GILMAN: Melville’s Early Life and Redburn. New York University 
Press, $5.00 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 40s. net). 


The spirit above the dust is, it seems from a quotation from C/arel made by 
Mr Mason in his penultimate chapter, “The sign 0’ the cross’. Startled, we 
wonder whether this retrospective baptism of Melvillanesia is meant at all 
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strictly, or not at all. The latter, we hope, for although the pilgrimage may be 
said to have begun, with no great devotion, in Geneva or near it, and we now 
seem to be in Rome or near it, as it has been by way of the rest of the terraquacious 
globe, it would be disturbing to hear that Faithful has been with us all the time, 
there beyond the dust, and that we, like Ignorance, have been rejected at the 
eleventh hour because we cannot explain how we have come to be where we are. 

That is my difficulty with all this devoted cartography of the Spirit of Melville, 
familiar as it has become in at any rate America: the pinnacles are dim, the 
inanes intense, and I am not always sure where I am. For instance, it is not until 
Melville’s fourth book that we have, according to Mr Mason, an Assault upon 
Innocence. But that book is based on his first voyage. Jackson precedes Fay- 
away. No doubt, as Mr Mason, who is aware of the difficulty, assures us, 
Melville’s conception of evil had deepened in the (inconsiderable, temporally 
speaking) interval between Books one and four, and no doubt, as Mr Gilman will 
assure us, very little that happened to Redburn happened to young Herman, but 
young Herman did go to Liverpool before he went to the Pacific, and if his first 
book had been about his first voyage, it is hard to believe that Liverpool alleys 
(even if he did not see a family die of starvation under one of them) could have 
been transformed into the Happy Valley of Typee. Put in this unsatisfactory way 
my objections can be answered but my uncertainty remains, and is, as it happens, 
sustained, if only analogously, by Mr Gilman (pp. 285-6), who finds a similar 
fallacy about the same work in a similarly transcendental study of Melville — 
The Tragedy of Mind, by the late W. E. Sedgwick. It is not so much the intricate 
blend of fact and fiction as the treacherous assimilation by the fact of the fiction 
that makes the task of Mr Mason’s kind of interpretation of Melyille’s earlier 
works so full of pitfalls. I doubt, indeed, if they are not too miscellaneous in 
texture and, more importantly, in conception, to yield profitably or trustworthily 
to his kind of analysis. And only fragmentarily, or, where extensively (as in 
Mardi), extremely unsatisfactorily, do they adumbrate the interpretable symbol- 
ism of the later works. 

It is a pity Mr Mason should be so much committed to the extraction of mental 
and spiritual history, for his literary criticism of Melville, though I often dis- 
agree with it, is the most sensitive I have come across. It abounds, but is always 
liable to contemptuous sacrifice in the interests of his main quest. A work whose 
artistic shortcomings he will reveal in a few pointed words will then be exalted 
for its high value as a spiritual document, The question is whether we are 
interested in Melville’s soul or his works of art. If the latter were all bad, I 
doubt if our interest in the former would last long. Incidentally, Mr Mason 
isnot consistently catholic, for he regrets that some of Melville’s shorter pieces 
were ever printed. Here the literary critic triumphs over the interpreter, for the 
sole raison d’étre of almost all of them is a basic Melvillean preoccupation, and 
0, one would have thought, potential material for Mr Mason. Further, 
although few of them are satisfactory, almost all of them do at least show the 
correct artistic process of the embodiment of the idea in the fiction, whereas Mr 
Mason is often content to take his findings from the gratuitous or tangential 
statements in which Melville is profuse, and which often come from a muzzier 
region of his mind, more superficial even if more transcendental, and far more 
accessible to banality and self-intoxication. As D. H. Lawrence observed, the 
artist and his work are liable to say different things, and it is the work that speaks 
(tue. Mr Mason shows us a spirit too far above his dust: it may be that if the 


‘One hopes this enthusiasm for the more neglected works will help to arouse sufficient interest 
‘0 justify Mr John Lehmann’s apparent design of making them accessible. Such a responsible 
undertaking deserves all encouragement—and an early correction, on the dust cover of Mr Mason’s 
took, of the statement that Billy Budd ‘is based on a series of true ha penings in the Navy a hundred 
and fifty years ago’. The only known base is an incident, aentieead in Billy Budd itself, which took 
Place on the American brig Somers almost exactly one hundred and ten years ago. 
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Positions were reversed the spirit would (to use another of Mr Mason’s quota- 
tions from Clarel): 


gleam(ed) the richer for the shade 
Above him as in sombre glade 
Of Virgil’s wood the Sibyl’s Golden Bough. 


I would not say that Mr Mason is an innocent abroad in Melvillanesia but that 
he tends to take too much on trust the innocent face on his frontespiece and too 
little account of the velleities in that of Eaton’s portrait. 

If Mr Mason may in some such respects be called a follower of the Stork theory 
of Melvillean geneses, Mr Gilman may be called a thoroughgoing adherent of 
King Log. As far as my slight knowledge goes, the first important Philo-Logist 
was Mr Charles R. Anderson, who, in Melville in the South Seas (1939), by 
logging both his voyages and his reading list, proved (e.g.) that Melville could 
have written Typee without setting foot outside Lansingburgh. So much for 
Typee as autobiography. And now, after Mr Gilman, so much for Redburn, 
The chief value of logging is in its destruction of the errors of the many bio- 
graphers who have accepted the four ‘autobiographical’ books which precede 
Moby-Dick as true biography. And as these Fundamentalists have accepted 
every word as gospel, Mr Gilman has found it necessary to make, wherever 
possible, a good deal of fuss about the slightest of details. Here is, for instance, 
Note 5 to Chapter rv (p. 329): 


Since the actual time of Herman’s departure has an important bearing on 
chapter 1 in Redburn, the point is worth some discussion. 

The only means by which Herman could get to New York from Lansing- 
burgh in June 1839 was the river steamboat, which supplanted the stage- 
coach during the summer, when the river was open. These boats ran from 
Albany on weekdays at 7.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. and on Sundays at 5.00 p.m., 
making the journey in ten or eleven hours (Albany Argus, April 5—June 5, 
1839). A connecting boat left Troy, four miles south of Lansingburgh, at 
6.00 a.m. and at 4.00 p.m., though one might take other boats after six to 
connect with the afternoon steamer from Albany (Budget [Troy], May 31, 
1839). If Melville, like Redburn, had taken the morning boat from Albany, 
he would have had to leave home at about five o’clock for the walk to Troy. 
This means that his mother’s letter, if correctly dated June 1, would have 
been written sometime after midnight Friday. Thus her preparation for 
Herman’s departure would have had to be made in the few hours between 
the time she received Gansevoort’s letter and early Saturday morning. 

It is improbable that events happened according to this frantic schedule. 
. .. It seems pretty certain that Herman did not leave home until much later 
in the day than Redburn, and that he travelled to New York on the evening 
boat from Albany. It is unlikely that he waited until Sunday, for he would 
not then have arrived in New York until Monday morning, leaving scant 
time to secure his position, sign shipping articles, purchase equipment, and 
report on the ship on Tuesday, on which day it had been advertised to sail. 


And here is the line in chapter 11 of Redburn on which the Note bears so import- 
antly as to justify discussion: 
It was early on a raw, cold, damp morning toward the end of spring. 


Mr Gilman does not confine himself to the relation between Melville’s and 
Redburn’s trip to Liverpool and back: over a half of his text records Melville’s 
early life. As a biographer Mr Gilman often makes a little fact go as far as the 
fundamentalist biographers made a little fiction go. My favourite is the little 
matter of the School Prize (pp. 148ff.): 





NELSON’S MEDIEVAL CLASSICS 


The Regularis Concordia 


edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS, O.S.B. The Regularis Concordia was 
drawn up by St. Ethelwold of Winchester about the year 970. It provi- 
ded for the newly revived English monastries a code of monastic law and 
liturgy in conformity with the best continental models. 15s 


Gesta Stephani 
and The Historia Novella of William of Malmesbury 


edited by K. R. POTTER, M.C., M.A., Lecturer in Latin, University of 
Edinburgh. In these two works the story of the civil war between 
Stephen and Matilda is told from both sides. English translation faces 
the Latin original. Copious notes. 15s 


A History of 
Medieval Philosophy 


VOLUME TWO 


MAURICE DE WULF, translated by E. C. Messenger. The fourth and 
definitive English edition of De Wulf’s famous treatise, now considered 
a standard authority on its subject. Based on the sixth French edition, it 
has been completely revised. Volume Two deals with the 13th century, 
and Volume Three, not hitherto published in English, will cover the 
period after the 13th century. Volume One dealt with the beginnings to 
the end of the 12th century. 21s 


All three books ready shortly 


NELSON 


Parkside Edinburgh 9 3 Henrietta St W.C.2 
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The various autographs, markings, and brief marginal comments in the 
book create a fascinating puzzle of identification and chronology that defies 
all but the most general identification. Harriet Fly inscribed her name on 
various pages, Once writing romantically on a side margin, ‘Harriet, Fly, 
Fly, Fly away’... Most cryptic and pregnant of all Harriet’s markings is 
the line, ‘I wonder who we are to have 10 June 1840 I—— H. ’, ‘Love, 
Harriet’ is a safe guess, of course, but ‘who are we to have’ and at what? 
A party? A wedding? Some vital secret in Melville’s life seems to be locked 
up in these tantalizing words. 


The vital secret is then handed over to Note 117 to Chapter 1v (p. 339): 


For various reasons I have assumed that Harriet Fly was the first girl to 
share intimately with Melville the moral, sentimental, and romantic beauties 
of The Carcanet ....We can connect Harriet with Melville in 1839 through 
his known friendship with her brother. 

But the assumption is possibly an error, for there are other claimants to 
a portion of this book’s mystery. ... 


These claimants are autographs of female members — nearly a week of them — 
of a family called Day which claimed also to live at Cambridge, N.Y. 


Cambridge, N.Y., is about fifty miles northeast of Albany. There is no 
record that Melville ever went there, nor is there any surviving record, written 
or oral, that Mary L. or Harriet M. Day ever lived there. How this or these 
persons ever got access to a book once belonging to Herman Melville, and 
whether she or they knew the answer must remain mysteries until further 
evidence is unearthed.1 


The solemn excesses committed under the seal of King Log are of the same order 
of comedy as, in the opposite direction, those of the romantic biographers, who 
have found in (€.g.) Redburn’s Chaplinesque invasion of, and ejection from, the 
Liverpool Lyceum (Chapter xxu) a significant biographical fact instead of 
(as Mr Gilman points out) a stale exercise in the stock theme of the innocent 
abroad. However, Mr Gilman’s is so far the most elaborate biography of the 
young Melville. 

On one crucial occasion King Log and King Stork make common cause: both 
Mr Gilman and Mr Mason think very highly of Redburn. If there is need for 
preference here, I would say there is less to be said against the former’s claim that: 
‘In its tender and varied depiction of the woes of a disappointed adolescent, it is 
second only to such works of its time as David Copperfield’, than against the 
latter’s, that What Redburn Saw in Launcelott’s Hey (Chapter xxxvil) is 
the apogee of social-conscience fiction. Redburn’s account of the starving 
family seems to me only mediocre, but I can go as far with Mr Gilman as to find 
an original manner in (but there only) the serious early passages that relate ‘the 
woes of a disappointed adolescent’.2 But elsewhere, as Mr Gilman shows, 
Redburn is an amalgam of then-familiar modes and ingredients. Among the 
creditors is Captain Marryat: Mr Gilman notes that Redburn as the comic 


1 My own solutions to these vital mysteries are that Harriet did fly away and became Fayaway 
(whose brother, it will be remembered, was Tommo’s intimate friend), and that the Days were a 
ees branch of the Hours, who joined the next aerial train from the Caucasus to Cam- 
bridge (cf. Zuleika Dobson) when Prometheus was Unbound. Their spiritual nature would account 
for the absence of records but there can be no doubt that Melville did know them, for Mr Richard 
Chase (Herman Melville, 1949), as Mr Gilman himself records, tells us that ‘Redburn’ is American 
for ‘the Firegiver’. 

2 This manner, with its distinctive flavour of mingled bitterness and retrospective resignation, 
has been caught and closely followed by Mr Masefield in Lost Endeavour, and may sometimes 
be faintly heard in Treasure Island. Its origins are rather in Hakluyt than in Jane Eyre, which 
Melville might have seen (and which, incidentally, is a far better second to David Copperfield 
than Redburn is). 
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greenhorn sailor owes to Peter Simple, and Mr Mason that Redburn’s fatuous 
attempts to assert democratic equality owe to Midshipman Easy. But the debt is 
not only to facetiae. The two most sensational of Redburn’s initiations into evil, 
which prelude respectively the outward and homeward voyage, are adumbrated 
in the first chapter of Jacob Faithful, which records how the boy Jacob lost father 
and mother at once, the latter by spontaneous combustion, the former by panic 
drowning incited by gin and horror at this somewhat unusual aspect of connubial 
conviviality. Debts do not preclude real originality, still less high value, but there 
is no space for a case for a very moderate estimate of Redburn or against some of 
Mr Gilman’s points. But though Kings Log and Stork are embattled against the 
croakers, the latter have an ally far more extreme than they, powerful, though, in 
the nature of things, not entirely reliable. Melville himself thought Redburn 
trash. 
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